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ALLY FISHER. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


Stupy, study, study! Trudge, trudge, trudge! 
Sew, sew, sew! Oh, what a busy humdrum life 
was that of little Ally Fisher! Day in, day out, 
late and early, from week’s end to week’s end, 
it was all the same. Oh, how Ally’s feet and 
head and hands ached! And sometimes her 
heart ached too—poor child ! . 

Ally was not an interesting little girl ; she had 
no time to be interesting. Her voice, true, was 
very sweet, but so plaintive! Besides, you seldom 
heard it ; for little Ally Fisher’s thoughts were so 
constantly occupied that it was seldom they found 
time to come up to her lips. No, Ally was not 
interesting. She had never given out the silvery, 
care-free, heart laugh, which we love so to hear 
from children; she could not laugh; for, though 
sent to earth a disguised ministering angel, vice 
had arisen between her and all life’s brightness, 
and clouded in her sun. And how can anything 
be interesting on which the shadow of vice rests ? 
Instead of mirth, Ally had given her young spirit 
to sorrow ; instead of the bright flowers springing 
up in the pathway of blissful childhood, the swell- 
ing, bursting buds of hope that make our Spring 
days so gay, Ally looked out upon a desert with 
but one oasis. Oh, how dear was that bright spot, 
with its flowers all fadeless, its waters sparkling, 
never-failing and living ; its harps, its crowns, its 
sainted one8, its white-winged throng, its King— 
the King of Heaven—that kind Saviour who 
loved her, who watched over her in her helpless- 
ness, who counted all her tears, lightened al] her 
burdens, and was waiting to take her in his arms 
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and shelter her forever in his bosom. Little Ally 
Fisher had indeed one pure precious source of 
happiness and that was why the grave did not open 
beneath her childish feet and she go down into it 
for rest, worn out by her burden of sorrow, want 
and misery. Yet Ally was not interesting. 
When other children were out playing among the 
quivering joyful Summer shadows, shé sat away 
behind her desk in the school-room, sew, sew, 
sewing, till her eyes ached away back into her 
head, and her little arm felt as though it must 
drop from her thin shoulder. Odd ways these 
fora child! How disagreeably mature! It isa 
very unpleasant thing to see children make old 
women of themselves! Ah, then wo to the sin— 
wo to the sinner who cheats a young heart of its 
Spring ? 

Neither was Ally beautiful: her face was so 
thin and want-pinched, and her great eyes looked 
so wo-begone! How could Ally be beautiful 
with such a load of care upon her, crushing beneath 
its iron weight the rich jewels which God had 
lavished upon her spirit? It is the inner beauty 
that shines upon the face or all the flowers of 
her young heart had been blasted. Her curls were 
glossy enough but you could not help believing, 
when you looked upon them, that misery nestled 
in their deep shadows; her eyes were of the soft- 
est, meekest brown, fringed with rich sable, but so 
full of misery! Her complexion was transparent- 
ly fair, with a tinge of blue instead of the warm 
generous heart-tide which belongeth to childhood 
and youth. All her features were pinched and 
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attenuated ; her hands were small and thin and 
blue ; and her little figure in its scanty, homely 
clothing, looked very much like a weed which has 
stood too long in the Autumn time. So frail! so 
delicate! so desolate! 

And did anybody love poor Ally Fisher—the 
busy bee—the humdrum worker—the forlorn child, 
who was neither interesting nor beautiful? Was 
there anybody to jove her? No one but her 
mother—a poor, sad-looking woman, who wore a 
faded green bonnet and a patched chintz frock, 
and who never stopped to smile or shake hands 
with anybody when she walked out of the village 
church. This desolate, sad-hearted woman, with 
her bony -fingers and sharpened face—this dame 
Fisher, whom the boys called scare-crow and the 
girls used to imitate in tableaux—this strange 
woman, seeming in her visible wretchedness scarce 
to belong to this bright beautiful world, bore a 
measureless, exhaustiess fountain of love behind 
the faded garments and the ugly person ; and she 
lavished all its holy wealth on poor little Ally. 
Ally had a father, too, but he did not love her. 
He loved nothing but the vile grog-shop at the 
corner of the street and the brown earthen jug 
which he yet had humanity or shame enough to 
hide in the loft. Ah, now you see why Ally 
Fisher was unhappy. Now you see the vice in 
whose shadow the stricken child matured so ra- 
pidly. Now you are ready to exclaim with me, 
‘Poor, poor Ally Fisher! God help her!” 

Ay, God help her! 

Ally tried very hard to help herself; but her 
mother was always very feeble, and there were 
several little ones younger than herself. What 
could poor Ally do? She went to schoo]|—that she 
would do—because she never could accomplish 
anything at home in that small crowded room, 
with all those thin-faced miserable little creatures 
about her; but she took her sewing with her, and 
every moment that she could steal from her books 
was devoted to earning bread. 

Dame Fisher had looked earnestly forward to 
the time when Ally would be old enough and had 
learned enough to vary the monotonous character 
of her employment and preside in the capacity of 
teacher over the little school just over the hill. 
These mothers are so dotingly hopeful! How 
could she think of it, and Ally the child of a 
drunkard! ‘To be sure this was the only vice of 
which Billy Fisher had ever been guilty. He had 
never defrauded his neighbor; he had never in 
better days, when some who now despised him 
were in his power, been oppressive to the poor ; he 
had harmed no one nor wished harm to any ; 
he had only degraded his own nature almost to a 
bestial level, and poured out a vessel of shame 
upon his own family. Enough, to be sure ; but then 
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Ally—she had always been a gentle, patient, toil- 
ing, faultless child, and why must she suffer for the 
father’s sin? What? The daughter of the drunk- 
en vagabond, Billy Fisher, a teacher for their 
children! Whata presuming minx she must be! 
The idea was preposterous! She must find other 
means of supplying herself with the finery she was 
prinking in of late; let her go into the kitchen 
where she belonged! Poor Ally, she had wrought 
till midnight for a fortnight to prepare herself for 
presentation to these same fault-finders; if she 
had not, they would have called her ragamufin. 
Where shall we look for a reasonable man ? 

Ally was not much distressed. To be sure, it 
was the breaking up of a long-cherished dream, 
and the severer that this had been the only dream 
she had ever dared cherish ; but the poor girl had 
a holy resource and she did not repine. She went 
from the door, where each hope of her life had been 
cruelly crushed, with a swelling heart and falter- 
ing step. Over the style across the way, the little 
blue eyes of the Spring-violets were looking up 
lovingly from beds of moss ; the freed streams were 
dancing gayly, flashing and sparkling in the sun- 
light; and on a brown maple bough, where leaf- 
buds were swelling ready to burst with life, a little 
bird, the first Spring bird, carolled as blithely as 
though it might bring Eden to a desolate, disap- 
pointed heart. Ally Fisher heard it, and the tears 
broke over their fringed boundaries and fell in a 
sparkling shower upon her bodice. Then she 
crossed the style and the stream, and passed the 
trees till she found a solitary nook away in the 
heart of the wood ; and here she knelt and pray- 
ed. How strong was Ally Fisher when she left 
her retreat! The arm of Him who is almighty 
was about her. 

Ally Fisher passed with quite as light a foot as 
usual over the dried leaves through which the ten- 
der Spring-blades were peeping and beyond the 
border of the wood, till she came in sight of a 
beautiful central lake, on the banks of which 
the young green was striving with the pallid 
spoils of last year’s frost. Ally Fisher was not 
very observing—she was too thoughtful to.be ob- 
serving—but as she emerged from the wood she 
saw a person, probably a nurse, walking near the 
lake with a little girl, who danced and prattled 
and clapped her tiny hands, now bounding from 
the path, now half-hiding her little head in the 
woman’s dress, and then runningforward with al! 
the guileless glee of a bird or butterfly. Ally 
looked at her and felt the warm tears creep- 
ing to her eyes. Why had she never been thus 
happy? And why should that terrible shadow 
which had settled on her cradle, darken at this 
point, so full of strange wondrous interest, now 
when she was 
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ALLY FISHER. 3 


“ Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 


On the river's broad expanse !”’ 


The tears crept to Ally’s eyes, but they had no 
time to fall. She heard a shriek and saw the 
woman cowering over the verge of the lake, her 
hands clasped as though in anecstacy of agonized 
fear. 

“The child!” thought Ally, as she sprang for- 
ward, new life in every limb and lighting up her 
eye. 
She was right. The little one was just rising 
to the surface after her first terrible plunge ; Ally 
caught a glimpse of a pale agonized face, then a 
fold of scarlet, and all disappeared, except the 
the successive rings formed by the rippling water. 

“Tt is not deep, not very deep,” she said, half 
to herself, half to the careless nurse, “ were I 
only taiier.” 

She stepped into the water carefully as though 
to insure in the outset a firm footing. Another 
step, and the water grew deeper—another—ano- 
ther. The water had arisen above her waist and 
her slight figure seemed swayed by its undulations. 
Dare she go farther! Oh, the lake was so still— 
only a ripple on its surface, and a life —a life at 
stake! Again on, one more step—the little scar- 
let dress appeared just before her. But one, one 
She falters—reels—and grasps 
it! Now Ally! See, she pauses deliberately to 
steady herself! Her presence of mind, even in the 
moment of triumph has not forsaken her, and her 
foot is still firm. She returns slowly, safely to the 
shore and sinks with her recovered human trea- 
sure at the feet of the terrified nurse. 

Ally Fisher opened her large wondering eyes 
upon astrange scene. Her head lay upon a pillow 
of rich purple velvet ; and she turned from her 
singular couch to magnificent folds of drapery, 
heavy golden cords half-hidden in their soft sha 
dows, rich massive furniture, the use of which she 
did not understand—all the wonders of this magic 
palace—quite unheeding a kind face which bent 


short step more ! 


anxiously over her. 

“ Oh, 1 was so careless and you so good!” was 
the first exclamation she heard ; and then from a 
sofa at the other side of the room came a pale 
beautiful lady, who whispered, “ Dear child! God 
bless her!” in low tremulous tones, as though the 
terror had not yet gone from her heart. 

“ Does she recover!” inquired another voice. 
It was that of a man and though strong there 
was now a subdued tremor in it which gave evi- 
dence that the string on which it vibrated had 
been lately jarred by fear and sorrow. “ Doesshe 
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This noble deed has made her our’s 
as Marcia is. She shall never go back to that 
poor hovel again.” 

«« My mother!’ was Ally’s answering remark ; 
“ Oh, she will be so frightened! I must go tomy 
mother now.” 

It was in vain that the lady and her husband 
and even the attending physician insisted on her 


recover? 


remaining, at least until she was quite recovered, 
and offered to send for her mother. Ally arose 
to her feet and smiled her usual sad smile. 

“Tam well, quite well. It didn’t hurt me any ; 
I was only frightened because I thought the poor 
little girl was dead. 


the dead, but when I had her in my arms—are 


To be sure I shouldn’t fear 


you sure she will get well?” 
‘‘She will, and it was you who saved her life.” 
Ally shuddered. “ Uh! her cheek was cold! 
just like little Willie’s. But you say she will get 
well, and I am very glad, though sometimes I 
think it would be a pleasant thing to die and go 


to heaven where Jesus Christ is. It is so dreary 


here !” 
ingly. 
Dame Fisher was surprised to see the family 


she added, in a pitiful tone, half mus- 


carriage of the Burnells draw up at her humble 
door, and more surprised when her own Ally, 
in strange garb “a world too wide,’ sprang 
from it, her pale face really brilliant with excite- 
ment. Ally’s large eyes were larger than ever, 
and the heart’s light was centred beneath thei: 
jetty fringes; while her mouth, the lips no longer 
pale, was wreathed with unusual smiles. 

“Oh, mother! I have saved a life ! Is not God 


kind to let me do so great a thing! ” 


Strange that neither Ally nor her mother 
thought of the lost school that night, heavy as the 
disappointment was! Nay, is it strange? They 


thought of it in the morning, however, and then 
dame Fisher was more sad than Ally. 

“So you are to sew your life away,” she said, 
despondingly, “ my poor, poor Ally!” 

“ No, mother ; God will take care of me.” 

It was not noon when the family carriage of the 
Burnells again appeared at the door of Billy Fish- 
er’s miserable cottage. 

“Mrs Burnell! It may be, Ally, she will get 
you the school ; these rich people have so much 
influence.” 

Mrs. Burnell came to offer Aliy, as her husband 
had promised in his first lively emotion of grati- 
tude, a splendid home. 

‘* You shall share with little Marcia in every- 
thing,” she said; “ You shall even divide our love : 
more, you are older, and shall be considered in 
everything the elder daughter. Come and live 
with us, dear; for we should have had no child 
but for you.” 

Ally looked at her mother, whose thin face now 
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glowed with gratified ambition; glanced at the 
broken walls of the miserable hovel she called 
home ; turned from one little half-starved figure 
to another ; and then approaching the lady, said 
in a low firm tone, “‘ You are very kind, and I will 
pray God to bless you for it; but 1 must not go 
away from here.” 

* Must not! ” 

“Must not, Ally!” exclammed the surprised, 
disappointed mother. 

Ally’s voice became choked. “ This is a very 
poor place—I never knew how poor until I went 
into some of the grand houses—but I have always 
lived in it.” 

“ But the sewing and that terrible pain in your 
side, my dear!” interrupted the matron. 

** It will be better soon, I think ; and, maybe, I 
shal! not have to sew so much now for Mary is 
growing bigger.” 

“But, Ally—” 

“ Mother, don't drive me away from home.” 

“ We will give you a home,” pleaded the lady, 
“the house you saw yesterday. There you shall 
have everything you can wish—things much 
more beautifnl than you have ever seen in your 
life—and little Marcia whose life you saved will 
love you and so will we all.” 

“ Then who will love my poor, poor mother?” 
and Ally burst into tears. 

At the commencement of the conference a head 
had been raised from a pile of bed-covering in a 
corner of the room, and a red, bloated face, looked 
out on the group with vague wonder. Soon an ex- 
pression of intelligence began to lighten up the 
heavy eyes, and now and then a trace of some- 
thing like emotion appeared upon the face. At 
Ally’s last words there was for a moment a strange 
convulsive working of the features and the head 
fell heavily back upon the pillow. 

It was in vain that both the lady and dame 
Fisher pleaded. Ally’s firm modest answer was 
ever the same. “Oh, it was nothing; I couldn’t 
let the little girl drown when it was so easy to go 
into the water. It was nothing; so I do not de- 
serve that beautiful home. I shouldn’t be of any 
use there either, and here I am indeed.” 

“ But I will give you five times the money you 
could earr: by sewing,” urged the lady, “ and you 
shall bring it all here.” 

Ally was for a moment staggered. 

«So you would help us more by going than by 
staying,” added the dame, quite forgetful of self 
while so anxious for her child’s welfare. 

“ But, mother, who would hold your head when 
it aches, and bathe your temples, and kiss away 
the pain, and then sit and watch you while you 
sleep? And when the trouble comes who would 
try to make it light and help you to find all the 
happy things to weigh against it?) And who would 
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sit with you at evening when you are so lonely ? 
Who, mother, would read the Bible to you? for 
you told me but yesterday that your eyes were fail- 
ing; and who would—would love you; mother? 
Oh, don’t send me away! All those beautiful 
things would only make me sorry if you could not 
have them too ; and so you must let me stay here 
in the old house, for it is the only place where I 
can be happy. God would not love me if I 
should leave you with all the children to care for 
and none to comfort you when you are sad.” 

The lady’s eyes were suffused with the heart’s 
dew as, with a mental blessing on the young girl’s 
head and a silent determination to reward her self- 
denying spirit richly, she turned away. 

“You have sacrificed yourself for my sake, 
Ally,” sobbed the dame, folding her gentle child in 
her arms ; ‘‘ Oh! why did you do it?” 

“No, mother; 1 am happier here, and he--,” 
Ally pointed to the bed meaningly. “I couldn’t 
mention it before her.” 

“ Yes, darling, you are right—you always are ; 
he would kill himself without you in a week, I 
know. But oh, it is a dreadful thing—my poor, 
poor Ally!” 

Ally was at her sewing as calm and quiet as 
if nothing unusual had occurred, though there 
was a singular bright spot on her cheek; and the 
dame had busied herself with preparing the chil- 
dren’s supper when Billy Fisher crept from the 
bed and glided half-timidly tothe door. 

* Don’t go to-night, father,” whispered Ally, 
laying her slight hand on his, and fixing her large 
mournful eyes on his face most pleadingly. 

* Don’t go ; 1 will help you to fix the chess-meh 
you wanted me to do last night; or I will hem 
the pretty new handkerchief 1 bought for you to- 
day, and sing whatever you like best while I am 
doing it; or | will read to you irom my beautiful 
library book, or do anything you like—only don’t 
go! It is very lonely here without you, father.” 

The lips of the miserable man parted as though 
he would have replied; but the words seemed 
choking him, and he brushed hastily past her. 
Tears came to Ally’s eyes as she turned again to 
her work, but no one heeded them. 

That evening passed as hundreds of others had 
done. ‘The children were ali sent to bed, and then 
Ally and her mother sat down by their one tallow 
candle to earn bread for them. 

“It is so pleasant to be together!” said Ally, 
raising a face all beaming with gratitude. 

‘* Yes, but you lose a great deal by it, dear.” 

“ Oh, no; I lose nothing. 1 should have lost a 
great deal if I had gone away from you. Mother, 
I have been wondering since this morning that 
God has been so kind as to keep us together while 
I am so ungrateful. I never knew how happy it 
made me to be with you till now.” 
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A GLIMPSE OF FAIRY LAND. 5 Vas 
: ) 
«“ We never see half the blessings which God body to love her, and so shall you,too. Oh,ithas | 
bestows upon us, darling.” been a dreadful course ; it has almost broken my 
Murmurer—you surrounded by comforts and heart sometimes to think of my miserable ways ; 
elegancies, feasting on dainties and rolling in lux- $ and I have felt the worst when you thought 
uries—oh, could you look in upon dame Fisher's I was stupid and didn’t care. SometimesI have )} 
cottage, with its bare broken walls and scanty fur- been determined to break away, but then I was 
niture! And yet the poor drunkard’s wife was ( tempted and couldn't. Now I have done it. | 
really more deeply blessed than you—blessed with ¢ Never another drop to my lips! sohelpme God!” 
the inner wealth of a “meek and quiet spirit.” That night there was not so happy a house in 


all the state of New York as the wretched hovel to 
which Billy Fisher had brought such unexpected | 
joy: And Ally—oh, no! she never regretted hav- 


She never murmured. 

The hour of ten drew near, and Ally’s quick ear 
caught the sound of a step upon the door-stone. 

‘* Father! heis very early. Oh, I hope he has 
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ing sacrificed her own bright prospect to the hap- 
piness of those she loved ; for never was human 
heart more deeply blessed than gentle trusting Ally 

door was thrown wide open with a quick, earnest, Fisher’s. Other and more brilliant blessings now 

joyous dash. cluster around her path, but these are mere 

“T have done it, Ally, bird—I have done it! ; trifles compared with that great first one. 

( There—there—whist! Don’t look so frightened, It was thine own work, sweet Ally ; thy never 
) pussy ; it is nothing bad—it is something good— { failing gentleness it was which won him. Goon, 
very good. It will make your little heart glad, 
} and I ought to make it glad once in your sorry ; do. 
| life-time, birdie,dear. Shall I tell you? shall I tell 
you, Ally? I have taken the step—the step ; and 
now, darling, your poor mother sha]l have some- 


not—” 
She had no time to finish the sentence. The 
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pure-hearted one! There is still more for thee to 


Lee 


“ Still thy smile like sunshine dart, 


Into many a sunless heart, 


eee 


For asmile of God thou art!”’ 








A GLIMPSE OF FAIRY LAND. 








° BY CHARLES S. LESTER. 

I Love, in that enchanting hour, t Through wood!and, cave, and sylvan grot, 

' 5 
‘ When reason sleeps in fancy’s bower,’ Until we reached the haunted spot, 
To roam awhile in fairy land, > Where ‘neath the wild witch-hazel tree, 

' . Amid the haunts of the elfin band! The fairies held their jublilee. 
Thus guided by a friendly sprite, < ‘ 
; ; P [t was os deep and wild a glade 

My wandering faney rov'd last night, ¢ 


, : oe As mortal eye could wish to see, 
In a bewildering mazy vision, ¢ 
¢ Where in the moonlight’s chequered shade, 


ee 


Through fairy land and scenes elysian. 


They kept their nightly revelry — 


Fairy, fay, and elf and sprite, 


It d a lovely ni i 
ae ee Were duncing in the mellow light. 


The light breath of a Southern breeze 


Whispered a low and lulling tune In garments of as gorgeous hue 
Waking eve’s sweetest melodies. < As streaks the eky at early dawn, 
¢ 
The eyes of heaven were gleaming bright, . They wanton with the pearly dew 
O’er field and stream and flowery lea ; ; That sparkles on the verdant iawn, j 
The moonbeam clothed with silver light, ¢ Or sport aloft on glistening wing, , 
5 The landscape and the shining sea. ; Or lave them in the haunted spring. \ 
s Heaven was a ‘ spangled starlight sheen,’ $ ( 
And earth a dewy jewelled green. Oped Ce ee ee 
Reclined in state the Fairy Queen ; { , 
: Conducted by my faithful minion, The fairest maid of all this clime 2 
j I flew on fancy’s airy pinion, ; Is not more fair than she, I ween. 18 
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Before her, on the mossy heath, 

A royal sumptuous feast was sprend ; 
Each dish, a single red rose leaf, 

Was placed upon a mushroom head. 
Their cups were made of color bells, 
And of the wild bee’s waxen eells, 
And filled with fragrant ruby wine, 
Wrung from the blushing colambine. 


The feast is spread, away! away! 
Call hither fairy, elf, and fay; 
Come, ouphe, imp, and sprite, come al, 


And join the royal festival. 


They throng along the fuwery mend, 
They hie them from the haunted spring, 
They guide the bat for winged steed, 
The ericket spur at fullest speed, 
Or ride upon the beetle’s wing. 





From fatry cave aad elfin bower, 
Prom beds beside the moonlit brook, 
From slumbers in the forest flower, 
From mountaia side and shady nook, 
The fairy revellers cluster round 


The banquet on the mossy ground. 


Upon a henp of lichen green, 
Before the royal Fairy Queen, 

A tiny erystal goblet stood, 

Filled with a sparkling ruby flood, 
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In brimming bowls, and mirth and glee, 


And still, ’mid ab} their revelry, 
The goblet stood untouched—uatasted. 


The festal hours were well-nigh wasted, 
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MorninG! Dian-like and glorious, 
Chasing shades from land and sea: 
Walkixg forth, a queen victorions, 
Robed and jewelled royally ; 
Waking world may bend before thee, 
Worshiping thy radiant eye ; 
Bird and stream and flower adore thee 
For thy wealth of sun and sky 
But to me thy garish gladness 
Shows too much, too often grieves ; 
Better love I the sweet sadness 
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That thy gentler sister weaves. 
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But now, with many a wizard spell, 
The fairies twine a mystic wreath 
Of flowrets from the elfin well, 
And ivy from the moonlit heath ; 
And circling on the tufted ground, 
In many a mazy magic ring, 
They wreath the tiny goblet round, 


And, hist! in choral strains they sing: 


“ He who drinks this fairy bow], 
Crowned with leaves of ivy green, 
Entranced in bliss, shal! yield his soul 

In love unto our Fairy Queen ; 
The dew, that on the lily’s breast 

Lies trembling in the starlight sheen, 
Is not more pure—is not so blest— 

As is our gentle Fairy Queen. 
Then drink the sparkling nectar up 

Ere morning’s rosy blush is seen ; 
Quaff deep from out the brimming cup, 


And love for aye our Fairy Queen.” 


Each gallant of the elfin band 
Essayed to drain the charmed cup, 
But not a hand in fairy land 


Could raise the crystal goblet up. 


Enraptured with the moonlight scene, 
And with the lovely Fairy Queen, 
I joined the elfin revelry, 
I raised the goblet from the green, 
And quaffed its sparkling tide to thee ! 
Dear Lizzie, of my phantasy, 


Thou wast the Fairy Queen ! 





BY MISS ANNA BLACEWELL. 


Holy shining worlds unnumbered 
Gem the forehend of the Night, 
Joys by day unseen that slumbered 
Waking to her calm delight ; 

In her starry mantle shrouded 
Sleep the sorrows of the heart, 
Till the mists the soul that clouded 

Softened into dew, Cepart. 
Silent Night! sweet gifts bestowing 
From thy shaded fragrant urn, 
Softest pleasures gently flowing— 
Holy Night! to thee I turn. 
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BY JAMES EK. 


Snort y after the cession of the vast territory of 
Louisiana, the most fertile region of the Old or 
New World, a young gentleman by the name of 
Eustace Chetwood, in the course of a desultory 
rambling life, in which he had visited many parts 
of Europe, came to the crescent city, commonly 
called New Orleans, with the intention of passing 
a few days. He was competently rich, well edu- 
cated and accomplished, and possessed of such ex- 
traordinary graces of person, manner and mind, 
that while abroad he received the appellation of 
the “ Handsome American,” and, as report said, 
actually made an impression on a certain young 
queen, who hal been wedded to an old husband 
fur reasons of state—in other words, to cement a 
perpetual alliance between two neighboring king- 
doms that never preserved a good understanding 
afterward. 

At the crescent city, Chetwood—who spoke 
French with great fluency—by means of his letters 
of introduction and the most effectual one of all— 
that which he carried in his facé—soon became as- 
sociated with the proud old Creoles, the ancient 
lords of the soil, who at that period, as they have 
been ever since, were rather shy of the bustling 
active Yankees, and looked on their incorporation 
with the republican family as a great calamity. 
Nevertheless, there was something about Chetwood 
that dispelled every prejudice as soon as he became 
known, and his having spent a year at Paris was 
an additional recommendation. He soon became 
quite domesticated in the Creole circle, and learned 
properly to estimate the proud simplicity and na- 
tive integrity of the men as well as to admire the 
grace and beauty of the women. 

Among those who took a special liking to Chet- 
wood was the Baron de M., descended from one 
of the noblest families of Normandy, to which 
belonged the heroic Robert Guiscard and his broth- 
ers, who, like the race of Napoleon, all became 
kings. The Baron possessed an estate just in the 
vicinity of the city which, though of great pros- 
pective value, produced but a moderate income, 
and lived in a queer old chateau, with a monstrous 
peaked roof, and a large garden of half a dozen 
acres in the rear, filled with orange trees and flow- 
ering shrubs, living on their own odors, while 
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crowds of mocking birds luxuriated amid the fra- 
grant wilderness, reprying the shelter they enjoyed 
by their varied and inimitable songs. 

The Baron, though his family had been trans- 
planted some four or five generations, was a genu- 
ine Frenchman, in habits, temper and disposition. 
His vivacity was irrepressible and his wit inex- 
haustible. He passionate, generous 
and forgiving ; and he considered France as his 
native country, though he had never been there 
but once in his life, and came away in a rage on 
hearing a great philosopher discussing in favor of 
Nevertheless he still 


was brave, 


a republican government. 
cherished a devout attachment to France and had 
sent his only child Julia to be educated in Paris. 
With this sturdy descendant of the invincible 
Normans, Chetwood formed an intimacy that 
might have aspired to the dignity of friendship. 
The Baron was indeed a delightful companion, and 
his very foibles made him only the more amusing, 
for they were drowned by his high qualities and 
embellished by his wit and vivacity. ‘Though care- 
less, almost slovenly in his dress, any one initiated 
in the mysteries of good breeding could tell he 
was a gentleman a mile distant. ‘The Baron car- 
ried Chetwood everywhere, introduced him to all 
the beautiful Creole ladies, and would have con- 
ferred on him more subsiantial benefits had occa- 
sion required or opportunity offered. 

The month of April, which in that genial clime 
comes laughing on the zephyr’s wing and clothed 
with flowers and breathing odors, had now ar- 
rived, and one day the Baron invited his friend to 
join in a fete, which was to take place afew miles 
above the city at the chateau of a wealthy planter, 
who luxuriated under the title of Marquis, on the 
opposite side of the sublime father of waters. The 
company embarked in a ferry boat and nothing 
material oceurred in crossing until they arrived at 
the opposite shore, when a plain elderly gentleman, 
who did not seem to belong to the party, on stepping 
from the boat to the bank, missed his footing and 
fell into the river, which was then at the Spring 
flood and ran with a rapid current, apparently 
composed of an infinite combination of boiling 
whirlpools. He was swept away instantly and 
would unquestionably have been drowned had not 
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Chetwood, quick as thought, jumped ashore, ran 
along the bank until he overtook the floating body, 
which was kept from sinking by the force and dens- 
ity of the current, and plunging into the boiling 
eddies seized the poor gentleman by the skirts. 
By this time others had followed, and as Chetwood 
and his companion fortunately floated into a little 
nook where there was a counter current, expe- 
dients were &dopted which succeeded in rescuing 
both from the imminent danger in which they 
were involved. 

Chetwood felt nothing more than a temporary 
exhaustion, from which he soon recovered, but the 
old gentleman had become insensible and it was 
sometime before he exhibited signs of life. They 
both returned together in the same boat, and the 
old gentleman asked the name of his preserver, 
on learning which he feebly exclaimed, “ That is 
also my name.” No farther explanation took 
place as he was too much exhausted to converse, 
and on parting he had only strength to squeeze 
Chetwood’s hand and say, “ We shall see each other 
again.” ‘That very day the young man received a 
letter requiring his immediate presence at home, 
which was in the North, and he departed early the 
next morning, without again seeing his namesake, 
to the infinite discomfiture of the Baron, who signi- 
fied his intention of forthwith sending for his daugh- 
ter Julia to comfort him for the loss of his friend. 

Some years had elapsed,and all know a few 
years produce great changes in the world, espe- 
cially in this New World of our’s. The city of the 
crescent had waxed great and mighty, through 
that magic influence exercised by the grand im- 
pulse which liberty gives to the mind of man and 
the destinies of nations. The spirit of speculation 
waxed rife among men; the staid, prudent Creoles 
had become infected ; the worthy Baron de M., 
was deeply inoculated by precept and example, 
and, in an evil hour, was seduced by a bilious, ca- 
daverous schemer to purchase a tract of land ad- 
joining his own estate, at a price which not only 
absorbed all his ready money but involved a mort- 
gage on his paternal property almost equivalent to 
its entire value, estimated according to the exag- 
erated notion which then prevailed. But the tide 
whieh had flowed so high at the flood sank pro- 
portionably low at the ebb, and the unfortunate Ba- 
ron now saw himself and his property at the mercy 
of a man who had the reputation of being little bet- 
ter than a miser. Julia had returned some years 
before, and her beauty, her virtues, her affection and 
her obedience, would have almost reconciled him to 
his fate, had. not his heart bitterly reproached him 
with having by his rash cupidity robbed her of an 
inheritance that he was bound to preserve for her. 

Things were in this state, when one day Chet- 
wood received a letter from an eminent citizen of 
New Orieans belonging to the legal profession, in- 
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forming him of the death of one Roger Chetwood of 
that city, who had devised to him his whole estate, 
estimated at more than a million of dollars, and 
requesting his immediate presence to settle affairs 
and take possession. The will, of which a copy 
was enclosed, ran in these words: 

“I Roger Chetwood, (no gentleman,) of New- 
Orleans, ‘being of sound mind and unsound body, 
having none that I cared for and none that 
cared for me that I know of, had determined to 
die without making a will, in the reasonable expec- 
tation that my heirs at law, (whoever they may 
be,) would consume a good portion of my estate in 
lawsuits. But inasmuch as my cousin (six times 
removed) Eustace Chetwood, of Hillside, in the 
State of New York, from the mere impulse of hu- 
manity and not knowing me from Adam, did con- 
fer on me the only benefit I ever recollect to have 
received from any of my living fellow creatures, 
by saving me from the maw of old father Missis- 
sippi, I do hereby, in acknowledgement of a fa- 
vor which though of little worth was well meant, 
bequeath my whole estate real and persona) to him 
and his heirs forever, or until either he or some 
one of his posterity, shall spend it in riotous living 
or waste it in idle speculations, as I think quite 
probable ; and I do hereby request the said Eus- 
tace Chetwood in case he should ever see or 
hear of any of my relations worthy of the gift, 
he will bestow on them such portion of this my be- 
quest as he may deem proper, or none at all, just 
as he pleases.” 

Chetwood lost no time in proceeding to the cres- 
cent city. Here his first inquiry was after his old 
friend, the Baron, who he learned was on a visit 
with his daughter at a plantation some twenty or 
thirty miles up the river, whence he was ex- 
pected to return every day. He next undertook 
an investigation of the affairs of his deceased bene- 

actor, and was fairly astonished at the magni- 
tude of the bequest. ‘There seemed no end to the 
stocks, bonds, mortgages and lands, this inde- 
fatigable economist had acquired; and Chet- 
wood was struck with a painful sensation on find- 
ing among the mass a mortgage on the property 
of his old friend the Baron for an immense amount, 
the interest on which had accumulated for two 
years. He waited with great impatience until in- 
formed of the return of the Baron, and then pla- 
eing the mortgage in his pocket took his way to 
the old chateau. 

On approaching the gate he was struck with the 
change which a few years had produced. Though 
old-fashioned and totally divested of all the spruce 
nicety of our modern mansion it had hitherto pre- 
sented a most respectable appearance, exhibiting 
no vestage of neglect or ruin. Now, however, 
every thing seemed to be changed; the ancient 
gate hung by a single rusty hinge ; the fence was 
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decayed and in many places broken; the shrubs 
and flowers bordering the avenue leading to the 
chateau presented the appearance of utter desola- 
tion; and the plastering of the old mansion had 
fallen off in many places, giving the whole an air of 
melancholy neglect, or incapacity to repair the di- 
lapidation. The whole combined sufficiently told 
the story of the occupant of a mansion which in 
effect belonged to another, and where neither party 
felt an interest in its preservation. 

As he entered the gate an awkward embarrass- 
ment came over him, which increased every step he 
approached, until he almost felt like a culprit about 
to appear before one whom he had grievously 
wronged, and he scarcely had courage to raise the 
old-fashioned knocker which guarded the door under 
the semblance of a brazen lion couchant. Formerly 
it used to shine like gold, but now it was covered 
with a green rust that obscured all its ancient splen- 
dors. Chetwood knocked at the door, not like a 
lordly creditor coming to demand a debt, but as an 
humble debtor to beseech its remission. The old 
gray-headed negro, who used to welcome the friend 
of kis master with a portentous grin of pleasure 
now received him with a most lugubrious counten- 
ance and conducted him to the usual sitting room, 
where he found the Baron and the young !ady. 

The old man, with a pale face and plainly at- 
tired, met his friend with what seemed a forced 
welcome, and introduced Chetwood to the young 
lady as his daughter. She received him with an 
evident constraint, and the demeanor of the Baron 
was evidently divested of that gay, frank 
hilarity with which he had always treated his 
young friend. A few formal inquiries and a most 
embarrassing silence ensued. At length Chetwood 
gathered himself together and addressed the Baron 
as follows, at the same time drawing the mort- 
gage from his pocket, with great trepidation :— 

“ Monsieur le Baron, I wish to have a few words 
with you in private ”—looking at Julia. 

“ My daughter,” replied the old man, “ is ac- 
quainted with all my affairs. I have no secrets 
from her. We know your business and are pre- 
pared for the result.” 

Chetwood became sti!] more embarrassed, for a 
pair of the most beautiful eyes, beaming from the 
loveliest face he had ever seen, were fixed upon him 
with an intense expression which he could neither 
comprehend nor withstand. At length recovering 
himself, he began in hurried accents :— 

“ Monsieur Le Baron, in looking over the papers 
of my deceased relative, I—I—” Here those same 
eyes which had so discomfitted him before, beamed 
with such intense eagerness upon him, that he 
scarcely knew what he was saying, or what he 
meant to say. “ Monsieur Le Baron, as I before 
observed, I found this paper—” 


derstand it all; it is in your power to reduce myself 
and my daughter to beggary at any moment you 
please.” 

“ But my dear friend the power is nothing with- 
out the will.” 
manner that made Julia start, and she eyed him 
yet more eagerly as if life and death were in his 
with 


This was said with a tone and 


words. Chetwood now became animated 
his purpose. 

“ Yes, Baron, the power is nothing without the 
will. I desire—nay, I demand that you answer me 
one question frankly and without disguise. By 
what disposition of this paper can I best contribute 
to your happiness and that of your daughter?” 
Here Julia seemed as if she would look into his 
very soul, while a bright gleam of hope flashed 
across her beautiful face. The Baron became con- 
fused and stammered out something altogether un- 
intelligible. 

“‘ Speak,” cried Chetwood, “speak frankly and 
freely ; I require it as due to our ancient friendship. 
What disposition of this paper will best contribute 
to your happiness and that of your daughter ?” 

The Baron remained for some moments silent, 
while Julia continued to gaze more intently if pos- 
sible on Chetwood, whose countenance, animated 
by his generous purpose, glowed in more than its 
usual beauty and expression. 

“ Well,” said the Baron with aneffort, ‘‘you are 
my dictator, my fate is at your disposal, and I must 
obey yourcommands. On purchasing the property 
of your relative I paid a sum more than sufficient 
to meet all the arrearages of interest ; the property 
still remains unsold and uninjured, and the first 
wish of my heart is that it may be received back 
again and the agreement cancelled.” 

“So be it then,” exclaimed Chetwood, tearing 
the mortgage in pieces and casting them into the 
chimney. “From this moment you owe me no- 
thing but your friendship, which while you remained 
my debtor I felt I never could enjoy.” He opened 
his arms, and the old gentleman cast bimself on 
his bosom, and the reunion of the two friends was 
consummated. But what became of Julia all this 
while? She had watched the countenance of Chet- 
wood,and seen the noble expression of generosity 
with which it gradually kindled; and when at 
length she saw him tear the paper on which the 
fortunes of her only parent depended, and heard 
the words by which the act was accompanied, she 
started from her seat, rushed eagerly toward him, 
exclaiming, with clasped hands, “Oh! I knew 
that face could not deceive me!” anc burst into 
a passion of grateful tears. 

Now happiness once again abided ia the old 
weather-worn chateau of the light hearted Baron 


animated by the pure hilarity of conscious inno- 
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cence was capable of nourishing and bringing to 


and that of his daughter Julia, whose heart though 2 
“ Yes, Monsieur,” interrupted the Baron, “I un- A 
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maturity, the deepest and most intense feelings. 
The good Baron adored his friend since bound to 
him by the tie of gratitude, which in a generous 
mind is one of the strongest that can link one hu- 
man being to another, and Julia, the beautiful, gen- 
tle, yet energetic Julia, often looked at Chetwood 
when he did not see her with an expression that 
indicated a feeling warmer than friendship and 
purer than love. 

Thus wagged their little world, till one bright 
Spring morning Chetwood and Julia were walk- 
ing in the garden of the old chateau, breathing all 
the sweets of a Southern Spring and cheered by 
the music of a hundred warbling birds that found 
a balmy refuge in the orange groves and many 
flowered vines which clambered around in all di- 
rections. The garden, however, though the old 
gardener and Julia too had bestirred themselves 
busily since it had been restored to its ancient 
possessor, still exhibited signs of former neglect, 
and in many places the weeds contended with the 
flowers for mastery. 

“Tam almost ashamed of the condition of my 
garden,” said Julia. But for some years past, I 
never could look on it as our’s, and had not the 
heart to embellish a paradise from which we might 
every day be expelled. But now—now that you 
have made me so happy by giving it back again, 
I shall devote myself to restoring it once more to 
its former beauty, that every year it may become 
more worthy of the generous giver.” 

As she said this, she looked up in his face with 
such a mingled expression of confiding faith, of 
boundless gratitude and inexpressible softness, that 
he could no longer resist the impulse of his heart. 

“ Julia,” said he, and he trembled as he spoke ; 
“« Julia, sit down on this bench, forI have that to 
say to you on the answer to which depends much, 
perhaps all my future happiness in this world.” 

“Ah!” replied Julia, in all the pure simpli- 
city of virgin innocence ; “ Ah! if your happiness 
depends on my answer you need not fear.” 

“ Julia, you said I had made you happy by what 
you call giving your father his property back again. 
What I have given to you—I mean happinness— 
will you not bestow on me?” 

“ What!” cried she, with all the archness in- 
herited from the good Baron, “ What, you want 
your property again, do you?” 

“ No—I ask for what is of far greater worth in 
my eyes. Julia—beloved Julia—will you give me 
your heart? Will you entrust your innocence, your 
beauty, your future happiness for all life long, to 
my care? Will you be mine forever? Speak one 
word—only one.” 

But she could not speak. Though she was full 
eighteen and had grown to early maturity in that 
genial] clime which early ripens fruits, flowers and 
woman. She at first seemed scarcely to compre- 
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hend what was meant by this proposal, and looked 
up wistfully in his face, where she soon read an ex- 
planation, in the bright fervor of his speaking eye, 
which seemed to dart its meaning into her very 
soul. The language was that of nature, and na- 
ture comprehended it at once. Julia blushed to the 
eyes, and trembled in every limb as she timidly 
said :— 

“ Does my father sanction your request !” 

“ Yes, dearest Julia, he has said that the first 
wish of his heart is to see us united.” 

“Then so is it mine!” exclaimed Julia, and 
cast herself on his bosom, with all the strong faith, 
confiding tenderness and boundless love, of which 
woman’s heart is the sole depository. They could 
not express their own feelings, and who shall dare 
to describe them? The balmy air, the blooming 
flowers, the warbling birds, alone witnessed the 
scene of virtuous bliss, and as the old Baron, some 
hour or two after, appeared in search of them, they 
came forward hand in hand, like the first pair of 
Eden ere they listened to the serpent, dropped on 
their knees before him and received his blessing. 

Now all was bright in the present, still brighter 
in the future, when suddenly one of those dark 
clouds that as often obscure the prospects of 
man as the face of nature, arose and cast its sha- 
dow over the destinies of the happy pair. One day 
Julia returned from a walk pale and agitated, and 
finding Chetwood in the sitting room threw her- 
self into his arms and burst into tears. Being 
urged to explain the cause of her emotions, she re- 
sisted for a time, but at length exclaimed :— 

“Ah! I have met Guitaub!” 

« And who is he—and what of him?” inquired 
Chetwood. 

“You dont know him then? You have never 
seen, or heard of Guitaub? So much the better.” 

Chetwood could make nothing of this, but at 
length by strong importunity, wrung from the blush- 
ing indignant gir] the cause of her grief. Guitaub 
was a young man, a descendant of ananeient Cre- 
ole family, in reduced circumstances, who had de- 
clared himself her admirer almost immediately on 
her return from France, and still persevered in his 
attention though treated with equal scorn by both 
father and daughter. His character was more 
than equivocal ; his habits dissipated, and he was 
known to subsist altogether by gambling. Still as 
he had committed no public act of dishonesty, 
and was a disciple of the eode of honor, which in 
the crescent city is almost equally sacred with the 
decalogue, he had not lost his caste among gentle- 
men, especially young gentlemen not very particu- 
lar in the choice of their associates, and no one 
could decline a message of a certain kind from 





him without incurring the penalty of expulsion '» 
from the society of hisequals. Guitaubwasaman (© 
of great intrepidity—that is to say, he was impu- 1x 
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dent, arrogant and ferocious, perpetually provoking 
quarrels and always victorious in combat. He 
was a complete master of the sword, and having 
killed more than one antagonist, was an object if 
not of respect at least of tear to all his associates. 

This dangerous man had been absent for some 
time, but now returned, and meeting Julia in the 
street had, with his usual brutal insolence, informed 
her he was acquainted with her engagement ; re- 
proached her with ingratitude for his long attach- 
ment; and concluded by swearing a bitter oath, 
that she should never marry any man but him, for 
he had doomed every pretender to her hand to cer- 
tain destruction. 

“ He will dog your steps,” “he 
will follow you everywhere ; he will insult you pub- 
he will 


exclaimed Julia ; 


licly until your forbearance is worn out ; 
force you to meet him, and that meeting will be 
death. You must leave the city immediately, and 
if necessary you must resign me, for I am not worth 
the purchase. I entreat, I conjure you to fly.’ 

“ And if I do,” exclaimed Chetwood, “may I 
live forever branded as a traitor to woman and a 
coward among men. ‘Trust me, dearest love, I 
will bear all that man can bear; I will curb my 
temper to the utmost ; I will never fora moment 
forget that I am entrusted with the sacred deposit 
of your happiness and act as a faithful trustee of 
what I value more than life. But I cannot fly this 
ferocious bully, and if forced to meet him at the 
point of the sword, I trust that he will not find me 
an easy conquest. Dear Julia, even you brought 
up and living among a people who consider cow- 
ardice as the greatest of crimes, would despise me 
were I to fly and leave you at the mercy of this 
whiskered ruffian.” 

Julia said no more. She did not acquiesce, yet 
could not dissent, and resorted to the refuge of her 
sex—sighs and tears. It was not long before Chet- 
wood met Guitaub, who, as Julia had predicted, 
watched his motions incessantly. It wasina pub- 
lic walk, where many people of both sexes and of 
the class with which Chetwood associated, were 
strolling about in various directions. Whenever 
he met Guitaub, the latter passed some palpable af- 
front upon him, either by a look of bitter scowl, a 
contemptuous word or by brushing rudely against 
him. It was a trying moment to Chetwood, whose 
blood boiled in his veins, and he longed to stretch 
the insulting bully at his feet. But he remembered 
Julia, and as those insults were only obvious to 
himself, at length hurried away, degraded in his 
own estimation as a man and ashamed to look a 
woman in the face. 

Guitaub continued to persevere in this course of 
silent outrage. He watched every opportunity of 
encountering Chetwood, and _ harrassing his feel- 
ings by every latent insult his ingenuity could 
invent until at last his life became a_bur- 
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then to him. Te saw that he was every day 
becoming an object of contempt to his associates, 
who had at length noticed the conduct of Guitaub. 
His color faded ; he grew thin and weak, and his 
mind became a chaos of contending passions. At 
length he opened his mind to Julia. He told her 
of the insolence of Guitaub; of 


the contempt into which he himself was daily 


persevering 


sinking, not dnly in his own estimation but that of 


his fellows; of those terrible conflicts which were 
gradually undermining his health, prostrating his 
mind, and concluded by making her arbiter of his 
fate. Julia turned pale, trembled,.and remained 
speechless for a time. At length the Creole’s 
daughter, animated by all the pride of tenderness 
of love, and by the recollection of her Norman 
ancestors, cast herself on his bosom, burst into 
tears and exclaimed :— 

“Go! do what becomes a man. I could not 
love you if you were disgraced. Go, this 
ruffian to account, and if you fall the heart that 
has been devoted to you shall be consecrated to 
Heaven.” 

“ Fear not, my love,” 
in the sight of God I purpose wilfully todo what 
is perhaps wrong under any circumstances, still 
will I trust that, as compared with my adversary 
I am certainly excusable, he will judge equitably 
between us and defend the right. Besides, I have 
my arm and my sword to trust to, nor am I devoid 
of skill. While abroad I devoted myself to fenc- 
ing under the most famous masters, and what I 
then practised as a healthful, elegant exercise, I 
will now convert into a means of defending my 
life and protecting my honor.” They parted with 
a promise from Chetwood, that he would conceal 
nothing from Julia, and above all, 
when the crisis came and the 


call 


replied Chetwood, “ though 


meeting was ar- 
ranged. 

Chetwood did not immediately seek Guitaub, 
and little less did he avoid him. It so happened, 
however, that he met the Jatter at dinner, where a 
large company was assembled, and was placed 
exactly opposite to him. In the course of the 
entertainment, the glasses being filled, Guitaub 
deliberately leaned across the table, reached Chet- 
wood’s glass, and, nodding significantly, drank it 
off. 

“ Pray, sir,” 
you mean by this?” 

“Q-ho!” replied the other, “ you don’t under- 
stand me. I was only drinking your health in 
honor of your unequalled courage in pocketing 


said Chetwood, “ may I inquire what 


insults.” 

“Permit me to return the compliment,” replied 
Chetwood, filling another glass and dashing the 
contents fuli in the face of Guitaub. The result is 
easily anticipated. A challenge was given and 
accepted, and the meeting arranged for the follow- 
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ing morning at sunrise. Chetwood sought Julia, 
and at once without preface informed her of the 
state of things. 

“ To-morrow decides my fate, dear Julia, and I 
have not a moment to lose in preparation. In 
anticipation of this result I have already made my 
will, and earnestly entreat you to accept the be- 
quest I have made. 

“ Your bequest!” interrupted Julia, in a calm, 
solemn voice, that neither trembled nor faltered. 
“ Your bequest? If you die I shail want nothing. 
I shall no more belong to this world.” 

The parting was inexpressibly solemn. Nota 
tear was shed by either. Not another word was 
uttered. One silent embrace—one soft, lingering 
kiss—and they separated, perhaps forever. The 
next morning dawned, with a soft, hallowed lustre, 
after a nightly shower ; the mocking birds sang 
among the orange-groves and the flowers shed 
their fragrance all around, as Chetwood took his 
way accompanied by a friend to the place of meet- 
ing. He found Guitaub already there prancing 
about with the air of a conqueror, and apparently 
eagerly thirsting for the blood of his antagonist. 
His first salutation was :— 

‘*You are somewhat late,sir. I suppose you 
staid tosay your prayers. You have need of them, 
for you have not long to live.” 

“Our lives are both in the hands of the Giver,’ 
replied Chetwood; and the preliminaries being 
settled, the combat commenced with inveterate 
hatred and fury on the part of Guitaub; on that 
of the other with calm, collected determination. 
Each was master of his weapon, and several 
passes were exchanged without effect, when, in 
making a desperate lunge, the foot of Guitaub 
slipped on the wet grass, and he pitched forward 
his full length on the ground. Chetwood imme- 
diately stepped back a few paces and said, 

“ Rise, sir; Ido not wish to take advantage of 
your misfortune.” 

Guitaub arose, and, totally insensible to the ge- 
nerous forbearance of his adversary, redoubled his 
efforts with such imprudent, eager animosity, that 
he gave Chetwood an opportunity of executing a 
manceuvre he had learned of a famous professor 
abroad, by which he wrested the sword from Gui- 
taub’s hand, threw it up in the air, and catching 
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it in his own, courteously presented the hilt to his 
adversary. The ruffian, still insensible to this 


second instance of magnanimity, snatched his 
sword, and before Chetwood could resume his de- 
fence, made a desperate push, which wounded 
him in the left shoulder. 

* Blood-thirsty, treacherous cuffian,” exclaimed 
Chetwood, “ forbearance is no longer a virtue to- 
ward such an assassin. Look to yourself, Gui- 
taub!” 

Two minutes ended the contest, and the rufhian 
bully received a thrust that stretched him dead on 
the ground. The surgeon bound up the wound of 
Chetwood, which was not dangerous, and he took 
his way toward the chateau of the Baron, wishing 
to be himself his own messenger. 

In his absence Julia had not closed her eyes. 
She sat apparently buried in profound contempla- 
tion, without a tear, a sigh or a word, until the 
sun rose and shone into her window, when she 
aspirated to herself, “The hour is come!” and 
sinking on her knees, remained with her hands 
ciasped, while her tearless eyes were directed up- 
ward, In this situation she remained until she 
heard the massy knocker announcing a visitor. 
Then it was that she was overcome. The mo- 
ment had arrived in which her fate was to be 
made known to her, and the uncertainty became 
insupportable. She sank down insensible, and 
was only awakened to consciousness by the ca- 
resses, kisses and entreaties of her lover. When 
she saw him before her alive, she uttered a shriek 
of transport and cried out, 

‘‘ Oh, heaven be praised! I have not been your 
murderer! But you are covered with blood. I 
hope it is not that of the ruffian Guitaub’ 

‘‘He has paid his forfeit,’ replied Cnetwood, 
“ Jet us speak of him no more. Though he merit- 
ed his fate, I am sorry it fell to my lot to inflict it ; 
and it must be the endeavor of my future life to 
atone for having caused the death of a fellow 
creature.” 

Chetwood speedily recovered; was wedded to 
Julia, who in after life soothed him by her tender- 
ness, supported him by her firmness, and elevated 
him by her piety, so that not a day passed that he 
did not thank heaven for having bestowed upon 
him the Creole’s Daughter. 





THE NIGHT-WIND. 


Sweep on! sweep on! Oh spirit-stirring wind! 
Thy tones a witchery on the soul do cast 
Moving its inmost depths, and o’er the mind 
Bringing the tunefal memories of the past ; 
Sweet and yet mournful, passionately strong, 
And changeful as the voices of thy chords, they throng! 
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Now, gentle, sad, the fitful music floats, 
Like half-forgotten thoughts its pensive key ; 
Now, loudly swell the rich triumphant notes, 
Telling of vanished hopes, bright, wild and free ; 
Now, soft and low the melting cadence dies, 
And ends, too like those soaring hopes, in sighs. A. B. 
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VARIETIES OF SOCIAL LIFE IN NEW ‘YORK. 


BY MISS CATHARINE M. 


One might imagine from the political equality of 
our people, from the diffusion of education, from 
the general condition (trom which few are except- 
ed) of business occupation, that we should find 
uniformity in social life; that there would be a 
sort of community of character and intercourse 
—that it would be in New York as it is in some 
other cities of our Union where in a similar con- 
dition of life every body knows every body. But 
it isnot so. The social circles are as distinct as 
if the walls of caste were built around them. 
Each system has its sun, moon, stars of the first 
magnitude, and its own horizon. There are occa- 
sional transits made from one little world to an- 
other, but not enough to break up their distinct- 
ness. 

A friend of mine, on a visit to New York, 
whose position gave him the entreé of various 
circles, communicated to me the following particu- 
lar account of one of his evenings: P 

“ My visit in your city being short,” he said, 
“Twas compelled to make the most of it. 1 
therefore accepted four or five invitations for an 
evening, which I could well do, as (the evenings 
being then at their longest) my social chart 
covered seven or eight hours. My first invitation 
was to take tea witha Mr. Ruscit, a mechanic, 
at five o’clock! Five o’clock, as you know, is the 
dinner-hour with the fashionable up-town family 
with whom I staid ; so I dispensed with my dinner 
and took a substantial lunch of oysters and rolls 
at one o’clock, my dinner-hour at home. This 
hour, according with my habits and my no- 
tions of health, put me into high good humor 
and appetite too. I met my charming hostess 
going to her dining-room with her young people 
as | was passing out to my carriage, which, by the 
way, Ruscit had sent to me, saying, with delicate 
courtesy, (nature sometimes teaches better than 
Chesterfield,) that he wished to save as much of 
my time to himself as possible. ‘So you are 
going off to the barbarians!’ said my hostess. 
‘How can Mr. go to such places?’ I 
heard one of my young friends ask as I shut the 
door. 

“ Ruscit himself received me at the door of a 
modest, comfortable dwelling in East Second 
Street, and introduced me to his wife, who, hav- 
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ing been born among the ‘ Friends,’ still retains 
their costume—so fitting the sobriety of middle 
age. Once seen it would be difficult to forget 
this good matron’s face. Not that there was any- 
thing very remarkable in the pure, fair, health- 
speaking skin, or any thing beautiful in feature or 
coloring, but there was the record of an ever-domi- 
nant kindness of heart, of a sweetness of disposi- 
tion that had smoothed roughness and plucked out 
thorns from every body’s path, and that had made 
that great gain of life, ‘ contentment with godli- 
ness.’ 

“ There were some dozen persons assembled, in- 
cluding my host’s small family. The sparkling gem 
among them was his very lovely daughter who, as 
Ruscit whispered to me, was engaged toa young 
man present—a rising star in the literary world. 
This accounted probably for the rather rare books 
and new publications that were lying on the table. 
The furniture was plain, but there were three or four 
beautiful engravings hanging about the rooms. 
I was pleased to remark the absence of the too 
common mantel-furniture (even in our mechanics’ 
houses) of bronzed and gilded lamps and other 
similar decorations. 

Instead of these there were casts, and very good 
ones, of Canova’s lions, plaster casts of two lovely 
Greek heads, and an erra cotta vase and pitcher 
of exquisite forms. My host saw me examining 
them. ‘I like,’ he said to me in a low voice, ‘to 
make such objects familiar to my children—they 
insensibly educate the eye and give them a taste 
for refined pleasures.’ 

“These people are not quite the ‘ barbarians’ 
my hostess fancied them, I thought. 

“The tea-table was spread in the adjoining par- 
lor after the pattern of old-fashioned New Eng- 
land meals, whose substantial and abundant viands 
fitly closed a day of industry and temperance. 
There were tongue and smoked beef, bread and 
biscuits, and various cakes and sweetmeats—al! 
of home manufacture. One might see by half a 
look at my good hostess that she was thorough- 
bred in all those little womanly domestic arts 
which mould into healthful and hospitable forms 
the raw materials of sugar and flour. Mrs. Ruscit 
was bred before the progress of civilization had 
brought down education to the humble levels of 
13 
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society. The worldsof science and art were terra 
incognita to her ; but she was learned, for she was 
heaven-taught in the humanities that are after 
all the life of social life. She saw that every 
body was comfortably established at table. She 
was politely attentive to me as, for the moment, 
the guest to be honored, but it was plain that she 
gave far more thought to the comfort of a little 
humpbacked child of a friend who was seated at 
a side-table with the lovers. Her instincts told 
her that he might chance to be overlooked by 
them; and when the poor little child dropped one 
of her best China cups and broke it, she forgot 
the dignity of her station to go and comfort him. 
‘Poor Johnny!’ I overheard her say, ‘don’t cry 
—it’s not the least matter; 1 have more of these 
cups than I want, Johnny.’ 

«“ Mrs. Ruscit had no high-bred indifference to 
the entertainment of her guests. She looked out 
for each and all—was afraid an elderly lady at table 
was crowded—bid her younger girls sit closer 
(the buxom lasses were too solid to pack well)— 
saw that her delicate preparations were offered 
to every one, and had a pleasure, in seeing them 
relished feven by those who order their refection 
from Thompson and Weller. 

“ My host being interested in schools led me 
after tea to describing those I had seen abroad, 
and I perceived it was the habit of his family 
circle to listen to whatever was new and might be 
instructive to them. They were all flatteringly 
attentive except the young lovers, who would fall 
into a little by-talk. This seemed to disturb my 
serene friend Ruscit, and once I saw him touch 
the toe of his future son-in-law, and I caught a 
word or two of his reply, half said to the young 
beauty and half in excuse to the father. I think he 


quoted, 


‘In the presence of lovely young Jessie, 
Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose.’ 


“TT said my friend was interested in schools. He 
is by nature a friend of young people, and be- 
ing a wise and reflecting man he feels the para- 
mount importance of education in our country. 
He isa voluntary visitor of the public schools, is 
acquainted with their teachers, knows half the 
scholars by name, and all of them by heart. He 
gave me an account of hisestablishment. He has 
some twenty apprentices. ‘The years they are 
to pass with me,’ he said, ‘ comprehend the sow- 
ing-season of their lives. They ought not to be 
devoted solely to the acquisition of their trades. 
It is not fitting that our young men should be bred 
like the mere automaton workmen of other coun- 
tries; it is not fitting that any man should be so 
bred at this period of the world. I had small op- 
portunity of school education myself. I cannot 
therefore be their instructor, but I pay them for 
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extra work, and they thus acquire a little fund with 
which they pay their teachers. They have teach- 
ers of mathematics, chemistry, natural philoso- 
phy, drawing, music, and French and Spanish! 
I take upon myself the department of ethics. My 
boys have a court in which they are tried for of- 
fences against the lesser morals and manners. They 
appoint their own juries and make their own 
charges and defences, and quietly submit, with 
very rare exceptions, to the verdicts.* 

“In the midst of my friend’s communication the 
carriage was announced, and I was obliged, most 
reluctantly, to break away and go off to my 
second party at half past seven. ‘These are not 
quite ‘barbarians’ I thought, as the door of this 
hospitable and happy home closed upon me. 

«“ My next engagement was at Mr. Mallark’s. 
This gentleman is in high standing in the legal 
profession. He is but recently a resident in your 
city, and having had rather a stormy life up to 
middle age, he seems now to love and seek tran- 
quillity. I found a few guests, and tea and cofive 
and their usual accompaniments, just being served. 
The lady of the house is like, alas! most of our 
women past the robustness of youth—an invalid ; 
but her invalidism, instead of degenerating into 
fretfulness or inanity, is solaced and embellished 
by refined tastes. A few of the choicest, rarest 
plants—not neglected and never-blooming—but 
radiant with flowers, filled one of her windows. 
Some among them were brilliant tropical planis 
which she had brought from their West Indian 
homes, and which seemed not to miss their birth- 
place in our hot rooms, tended as they are by in- 
structed, skillful and loving hands. Mrs. Mallark’s 
frequent visits to sea-shores and Southern climes 
had made her love whatever was native to them. 
She had cabinets filled with those exquisite shells 
which seem to have caught and retained in their 
polished prisons the sunbeams of the bright sea- 
shores whence they came. ‘The drawing-rooms 
were enriched with curiosities from the farthest 
Indies, and furniture of the most curious work- 
manship from China. This I thought strange, as 
I knew my host had never been engaged in com- 
merce and had no relations with commercial 
people. The riddle was solved as soon as | was 
made acquainted with my fellow guests. Some 
of them were missionaries, who had expended the 
strength of their days in the good service of God 





*During the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera in New York, 
it became a question whether Mr. Ruscit and others seized 
with the panic should close their workshops. He decided 
to keep his open. The young men were busy in their 
working hours, and amusements were provided for their 
leisure. One among them wrote adrama—others painted 
and arranged scenery and costumes, and all had a part to per- 
form. Not a case of cholera occured—not a premonitory 
symptom—not even the usual Summer illness. 
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and man at our antipodes. They were familiar ; an itinerant showman as degrade her to the level 
with the spiritual wants of India and the celestial ; of a conventional belle. 
empire ; their kind sympathies were as wide as ; “ Yet she does not open her house as a temple 
the circle of humanity, but they knew little of the » to worshipers of whom she is the divinity, but 
utilitarian activity about us. I doubt if they had apparently simply to afford her acquaintances the 
ever heard the names of transcendentaiism and » hospitality of a place of social meeting. She re- 
Fourierism. They had nothing to do with the ° tires behind her guests, and seems to desire to be 
passing navigation between the Scylla and $ the least observed of all observers. Though I be- 
Charybdis of popular theorists—they had a holy ; long, as you know, to the dullest category, and 
land of their own and one might be happier ; am an ‘old married man’—am not an artist, 
and wiser, and should be better fora glimpse : author or lion of any sort, but only ‘ an innocent 





at it. 

“ From Mallark’s, J passed to the drawing-room 
of Miss Evertson. It was her reception evening. 
I was admitted to a rather dimly lighted hall by a 
little portress, some ten or twelve years old, who 
led me toa small apartment to deposit my hat 
and cloak. There was no lighted staircase, no 
train attendant, none of the common flourish at 
city parties. “ Up stairs, if you please, sir—front 
room for the Jadies—back for the gentlemen ;” no 
indication of an overturn or commotion in the 
domestic world; no cross father, worried mother, 
or scolded servants behind the scenes—not even a 
faint resemblance to the eating, worrying and 
tossing of ‘ the house that Jack built.” ‘The loco- 
motive was evidently not off the track ; the spheres 
moved harmoniously. To my surprise, when I 
entered, I found two fair sized drawing-rooms 
filled with guests, in a high state of social enjoy- 
ment. There was music, dancing, recitation and 
conversation. I met an intimate friend there, and 
availing myself of the common privilege of a 
stranger in town I inquired out the company. 
There were artists in every department—painting, 
poetry, sculpture and music. There I saw for 
the first time that impersonation of genius, Ole 
Bull. Even the histrionic art asserted its right to 
social equality there in the person of one of its 
honorable professors. You may think that my 
hostess, for one so young and so very fair, opened 
her doors too wide. Perhaps so, for though I de- 
test the duenna system and believe that the un- 
guarded freedom permiued to our young ladies 
far safer as well as more agreeable, yet I] would 
rather have seen the mother of Miss Evertson pre- 
sent. Certainly no one ever needed an egis less 
than my lovely hostess. She has that quiet deli- 
cacy and dignity of manners that is as a ‘ glitter- 
ing angel’ to exorcise every evil spirit that should 
venture to approach her. How without fortune 
or fashion she has achieved her position in your 
city, where every thing goes under favor of these 
divinities, I am sure I cannot tell. To be sure she 
has that aristocracy which supercedes all others— 
that to which prince and peasant instinctively 
bow—and though unknown in the fashionable 
world, you would as soon confound the exquisite 
work of a Greek sculptor with the wax figures of 
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beast with a good conscience,’ my hostess was 
particularly kind tome, and I was so charmed 
with her and with the animated social life about 
her that I found myself outstaying all her guests, 
and at half past ten reluctantly took my leave— 
aoting for the first time that the hours had passed 
away without the usual appliances of an evening 
party. I had supposed that war might as well be 
carried on without its munitions, officers as well 
live without their salaries, children as well go to 
bed without their suppers, as a party to go off 
without its material entertainment. But here was 
the song without the supper, not even those poor 
shadows of refreshments cakes and lemonade. 
Here was a young woman without ‘ position ’—to 
use the cant phrase—without any relations to the 
fashionable world, filling her rooms weekly with 
choice spirits, who came without any extraordina- 
ry expense of dress, who enjoyed high rational 
p'easures for two or three hours, and retired so 
early as to make no drafts on the health or spirits 
of the next day. I communicated my perplexity 
toa foreign acquaintance whom I met at Mrs. 
Booth’s. 

« « Why,’ said he, ‘ your fair friend has hit upon 
a favorite form of society common in the highest 
civilization. Miss Evertson’s soirees are Parisian 
—only notin Paris. Not in the world, with the 
exception of the United States, could a beautiful 
young woman take the responsibility unmatron- 
ized of such a ‘ reception.’ ’ 

‘* My evening’s dissipation concluded at Mrs. 
Booth’s. The pulse of the beau monde had beaten 
high for a week with the expectation of Mrs. 
Booth’s party. This was partly owing to the 
splendor of her new house and her new furniture, 
and partly to the fashion and accomplishments of 
the lady, to whose modes of being and doing long 
foreign travel has given authority. Unfortunately, 
though three thousand miles from the Old World, 
we cannot have our independent customs, and in 
certain things we certainly favor the distasteful 
theories of the author of ‘the Vestiges of Crea- 
tion, who develops the monkey into the man. 
There would be something remaining of our imi- 
tative progenitors to account for, some of our 
senseless imitations ; such, for example, as going to 
parties at eleven o’clock, when, in our working- 
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day world we must rise and be at our business at 
nine. But this, en passant, I had plenty of leisure 
to moralize on the spectacle while my carriage 
awaited others that precededit. When at last 
my coach door was opened, I found a covered and 
carpeted way was made from the front door to the 
curb-stone so that the daintiest dame had no 
shock from the cold pavement or the rough visita- 
tion of the Winter’s wind. The chieftain of your 
city police, a Magnus Koil in figure, guarded the 
passage and used his brief authority so well that 
he seemed more like the herald of a feudal castle 
than the orderly of a citizen. 

“ Gas and wax candles did their best to imitate 
‘heaven’s own blessed light.’ The whole house 
was sweet with the perfume of flowers of all sea- 
sons and from the four quarters of the giobe. The 
two splendid drawing-rooms, communicating after 
the stereotyped fashion by folding doors, were 
filled with the highest fashion of the city, with a 
sprinkling of strangers of distinction—and, that 
crowning grace to our republican parties—a prince 
and his attachés! Collinet’s band gave such eclat 
to the drawing-room and threw some of the guests, 
who had recently heard him in Paris, into such 
extacies that one might fancy he breathed the 
very air of that ‘divine capital’ from his little 
flageolet. 

“ You may not take my word for it, but it struck 
me the ladies were marked by that air of taste and 
elegance which is said to distinguish your New 
York women, and why should it not be so? for 
their dress is Parisian, and the Paris toilet gives 
law to the world. Still I must confess there seem- 
ed to me less beauty under all their exquisite 
coffures than I had seen among Miss Evertson’s 
unadorned guests. Perhaps the gas-light was too 
strong for dress to achieve its greatest miracle— 
making ‘age seem youth ’—for there were world- 
worn faces where the couleur de rose had passed 
from every thing but the flowers and feathers. 

“A buffet in an apartment in the rear of the 
drawing-room was embellished with costly silver, 
glass and china, and supplied throughout the even- 
ing with every species of ‘ refreshment, substan- 
tial viands and delicacies, wrought up to such 
pitch of refinement that they seemed almost to be 
sublimated out of their materiality. In short 
nothing was wanting that expense, labor, and 
fashion could compass; but—the rooms were 
crowded, the air was loaded ; few could hope to 
enjoy the primary hospitality of a seat; there was 
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no conversation beyond the exchange of half a 
dozen conventional phrases; and while some 
twenty fortunate young ladies, who enjoyed the 
sweet security of parties, monopolized the dancing 
floor, others, novices in society, or from some other 
cause (certainly not because they were less pretty 
or less charming) remained pinioned to the wail 
silent observers. There were worn men of busi- 
ness dragged into this vortex by parental kindness, 
while their thoughts still lingered in the ware- 
house or in Wall street. A few husbands had 
come forth with reluctant conjugal courtesy ; and 
mamas in plenty were there mere attachées to 
their daughters. There was no room for ease, no 
opportunity, were they ever so enriched for it, for 
conversation. ‘These are the necessary conditions 
of a party in fashionable life, and its imitations. 
Mrs. Booth did all that could be done to relieve 
them. She manifested no ultra modish uncon- 
ciousness of her guests, but, with the benevolence 
that has illustrated other places of durance, she 
‘remembered the forgotten and attended to the 
neglected,’ applying, whenever she could, the 
balm of her sweet smile and opportune word. 
The desert has its diamond—she was something 
quite as precious in her drawing-room. Her 
husband too, with his frank and cordial manners, 
did all that could be done to preserve the geniality 
of his home in this ungenial crowd. No power 
can achieve impossibilities. 

“TI laid my head on my pillow between one 
and two o’clock and repassed in my mind the 
scenes of the evening. I wondered a little at the 
‘social ambition’ I had often witnessed in your 
city—at the imitations of fashionable life, and 
more than all I marveled at the eager aspirations 
to attain its dazzling heights. I doubted even if 
the elevation were not rather apparent than real, 
and when I compared the social meetings at Miss 
Evertson’s, Mallark’s, and the ‘ barbarian’ Rus- 
cit’s, to the splendid fete at Mrs. Booth’s, it seem- 
ed to me that in present and after comfort, in 
actual enjoyment, and in what most marks the 
advancement of man and society, they had the 
superiority. 

“You may smile at my rustic taste, but I con- 
fess that my thoughts finally settled dewn on my 
philanthropic friend Ruscit, his large-hearted wife, 
and their generous and modest hospitality. 

“ All conditions have their good and beauty. 
To my thinking, the flowers that grow in the shade 
are the sweetest.” 





i, 
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Happiness consists not in the abundance of this world’s wealth which a man hath, but in the right use of 
that with which the great Benefactor hath blessed him. ‘The parade of wealth, like as doth all ostenta- 
tion, bringeth in the end disappointment and discontent. 
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‘Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle like a bride's loose hair.— Duchess of Malfy. 


My host is a teacher of music, overflowing with 
urbanity. It is delightful to hear him converse. 
He isa Roman by birth, but has lived twenty 
years in Tuscany. In him one sees exemplified 
the pefection of the Italian, avcording to the old 
proverb—la lingua Toscana in bocea Romana. 
Sometimes he enters my apartment, guitar in 
hand, and sings my favorite airs, but I see him 
infrequently. 
house which is remarkably quiet. 
wall bounds the view from my windows. 
street below is quite cheerful. 


He occupies a distinct part of the 
A dark palace 
The 
I like to see the 
peasants go by on the way to market, and hear 
the small feet of their donkeys patter on the broad 
flag stones. How delighttul are the associations 
which variety of costume suggests! A Domini- 
can in his white robes just passed ; several military 
officers are grouped under the arch opposite ; 
there comes a lovely group of English children, 
and the wild looking Gerinan who is gazing at 
them with such admiration is undoubtedly an art- 
ist. How plaintively sounds the chorus of that 
funeral procession trom the adjacent square! 1 
uever saw objects appear in such clearly defined 
relief asin this atmosphere. ‘The cornice of the 
palace, time-tinged as it is, has a fresh, clear out- 
line as if just executed ; and that massive church— 
what an lunpressive and hallowed aspect it wears ! 
lt 1 did not thus iook from my watch-tower occa- 
sionally, lite would grow too dream-like. When 
lring in the morning, the old serva comes in 
with an armful of faggots and a mellitiuous greeting. 
She gossips as she lights the tire and prepares break- 
fast, retires with a graceful obeisance or cheerful 
story and | am left aione, to read, write letters or 
muse. Soon alter noon, unless some book or thought 
has made me oblivious of time, I go forth. Along 
the river beneath the venerable chesnut trees, when 
the air is soft, how delightful to wander! The 
clouds as they cluster themselves at the swaying of 
the wind, the low rustle of the branches, the eddying 
Stream seem invested with the genius of tranquil- 
lity. Athletic rowers propel a heavy barge, a 
Sportsman saunters by with his dog, some rich equi- 
page dashes along the road, a beggar moans from 
the hedge, ora band of young citizens sing as they 
Vou. VI.—No. 1. 
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stroll ; and then all is stili again but the low ripple of 
the water or the murmur of the leaves. I return, 
and at the city gate am hailed by an acquaintance ; 
we visit a gallery or church, discuss what we see 
there, inquire at the post-office for letters, and then 
dine together at a trattoria on maccaroni, chick- 
We are joined by others and 
it is unanimously agreed to adjourn to the café. 


ens, fruit and wine. 


There we glance at the journals, sip the fragrant 


‘ beverage, smoke and hear the news of the day 


canvassed by men of all ages and tongues. 
has fallen. 
opera. 


Night 
We separate to pay visits or go to the 
The moon rises. On the gloomy struc- 
tures of the middle ages, on a statue or fountain, 
dome or cypress grove, her beams fall richly. | 
involuntarily turn from my homeward path, and 
walk toward the bridge. Asentry’s tramp echoes 
through the deserted area. 
seems impertinent. 


The idea of sleep 


this existence penetrates the heart. A thirst for 
something true and beautiful, something in life to 
harmonize with the external peace, takes posses- 
sion of the soul. The desire for great deeds, for 
earnest love, glows in the heart. 

* ~ * * - * * 





P 
ciple of that material philosophy—that Frenchified 
way of viewing life,at which my Saxon mind and 
Irish heart indfknantly rebel. In our walk to- 
day he bantered 8 
the most beautiful in its effects upon character | 
have ever known. 


, clever as he is, seems an inveterate dis- 





“ This inordinate regard for a woman,” said he, 
“on the score of her immortal attributes or human 
beauty, must be abandoned. ‘The chuck under- 
the-chin, kindly, making-much-of, haif-in-earnest 
and wholly-patronizing air, is the thing after all, 
Give exalted sentiment to nature and religion, and 
only familiar and casual affection to woman. 

“« Yet,” replied 8 , “it is delicious to be Pe. 
trarchan. A poetical man would fain let some 
of his brightest sympathies and deepest thoughts 
crystalize round a fair mortal. Such natures re- 
quire a Laura as well as a domestic friend and 
companion. ‘The mightiest triumph of sentimenta| 
idealism wou!d be to combine the two. What 
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a castle in the air! Well, there is one thing that 
may be done ; love and fear not—let the feeling in 
me be perfect, though it is ‘to make idols and to 
find them clay,’ and to bewail their worship.” 

As S—— thus talked, his air was noble ; and 
great minds sustain his doctrine. One of the most 
sensible female writers of the day, a warm advo- 
cate for her sex too, recognizes what she calls 
their “ faeility of adaptation,” as a most desirable 
characteristic, acknowledges they were born to feel, 
not to understand, and that the only object of edu- 
cation is to make them feel rightly; and more 
than intimates that woman is simply an adjunct, 
absolutely nothing in herself, and created to be 
lost in others. These admissions occur however 
in the midst of the strongest appeals in favor of the 
moral superiority and sublime capacities of her 
sex. Neither are the two propositions incongruous. 
There is a medium between the faith of the most 
chivalrous lover and his who deems sentiment but 
“a toyin blood.” It is possible to love “ too well ” 


and “ wisely” at the same time. 
* * * * * ” . 


‘** Simplicity of character and a beautiful mouth,” 


said K , who joined us, “ combined with no es- 
sential defects in other regards, capture the out- 
works of my heart at once. Worldly men like 
P talk about living in one’s intellectualities 
and physical comforts. I believe I am not insen- 
sible on either score. I know full well the zest of 
active perceptions, and the solace of a “ mild 
brown” and rocking-chair after dinner. There 
are times when the exercise of thought, commu- 
nion with the gifted, sallies of wit and reveries of 
imagination absorb my consciousness in a vivid 
sense of mental existence. I feel, too, how admi- 
rable it is to exercise those powers which are man’s 
high prerogatives—to reason, to explore, to study, 
to muse ; but when I propose to myself a life such as 
this, and say with the old English bard, 








“My mind to me a kingdom is;” 


when I picture my heart laid asleep by the activity 
of my intellect, a cold and desolate gloom seems 
to ershroud the world. Books look as stony and 
inhuman as dungeon walls, lore strikes me as the 
invention of the devil, and thought a frigid mock- 
ery. It is like living alone in a palace of ice and 
catching through the cold, transparent medium, 
glimpses of a white robe among green foliage, ora 
soft cheek glowing in distant fire-light. The 
lordly brute, obedient to his animal instincts, the 
goodly tree unconsciously drinking in the air and 
sunshine, appear more enviable than man when he 
becomes an intellectual machine, sufficient unto 
himself, his sympathies all expended on the ab- 
stract, his desire absorbed in ideas, the mere in- 
incarnation of thought. Comfort is delightful—but 
why? Only because it stills the jar of this mortal 
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Com- 
fort screens the spirit from its corporeal annoyances. 
It soothes to rest the uneasy sensations that inter- 
fere with the mind’s play, and Jeaves the heart 
free to enjoy its spontaneous emotions—to revel in 


prison-house, and oils the human machine. 


its dreams of love. The greatest of absurdities is 
to propose comfort and mental pleasures as eub- 
stitutes for feeling.” I added, observing P 
serious, “ Whoever does so, is self-convicted of 
gross insensibility. As means whereby diversion 
may be occasionally attained, they are available ; 
but the soul that can live in them is no soul at all, 
but a mere apology for one, a sensual approach, an 
inteliectual daguerreutype of a soul. You can see 
such every day,in the shape of men of pleasure and 
pedants. They are about as well acquainted with 
the tastes they scorn as Egyptian mummies are 
with the steam-engine.” 
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This northward movement is anything but 
cheering. What a painful sense of mutability it 
occasions! Is all the series of tender, exciting and 
noble associations in which my soul has existed for 
months henceforth to be a mere dream? The per- 
sons, the places, the hopes, fears and pleasures of 
the past—have they left no enduring traces, no 
permanent good? Will the tide of coming life 
eflace them forever like the indentations on a sandy 
beach? If so, what an objectiess thing is exist- 
ence! ‘The experiments of the chemist, the ele- 
mental revolutions of nature all contribute to an 
end. Is human experience alone unprolific ? 
These beautiful episodes of our being—rich in 
glimpses of love, revelations of truth, teachings of 
wisdom—so absorbing at the moment, so affecting 
in remembrance—let me not look upon them as 
a theatrical pageant, but as links of a mysterious 
chain, as tributaries of the “immortal sea that 
brought us hither.” The thought at once chastens 
regret and breeds courage. We crossed the Alps 
at a dreary season. Leaving at night-fall the 
verdant grain-fields and luxuriant plains of the 
South, dawn found us amid bare and desolate peaks. 
Masses of snow and rock, ice-bound clifis, switt-fly- 
ing clouds and treezing blasts afforded rather a dis- 
couraging welcome to pilgrims from sunny Italy. 
I had been recently so accustomed to nature’s 
smiles that her frewns proved singularly repulsive. 
A day upon the Soane to a lonely traveler, 
fresh from endeared scenes, seem interminable. 
There was a fresh wind. The flat banks of the 
river are monotonous; though now and then 
pleasant country seats’ diversified the prospect. 
The poplar is the most common tree. French 
soldiers, and peasants with cotton caps and wooden 
shoes, were grouped on the deck. Steamboats are 
pretty much the same all the world over—noisy 
incarnations of modern utility, ‘The one in which 
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we embarked possessed the inconvenience of a ; was that the perturbed senses of the invalid had 


movable funnel that was lowered over our heads 
as we shot under bridges. 1 missed the usual con- 
veyance and passed a long, bright Sunday at a 
provincial town. | wandered through the streets 
and thought of the past—striving to look into the 
future with a strong heart. ‘The beauty of life had 
been recognized under new phases. Its common 
features had assumed to my mind a sweet and 
fresh interest. Methought | saw deeper into the 
hidden resources of time, and felt intensely how 
the spirit of love and beauty could make the world 
a scene of genial activity and inexhaustible charms. 
With a kind of hopeful pride I thought, as I stroll- 
ed along, that my lot was cast in a free land. 
With glowing resolution 1 promised myself to 
dwell therein unsubdued by its practical spirit. 
There was little around me to inspire such a mood. 
Knots of loiterers smoked their pipes at the street- 
corners—the click of billiards was heard at many 
a threshold. I entered the garden of a hospital. 
An old servitor politely joined me. From him I 
learned that the establishment dated from the reign 
of Francis I. Four ranges of apartments radiate 
from a common centre where stands an altar. 
Here mass is daily said in view of all the invalids. 
Sisters of charity in their dark robes glided about. 
With the sad impression derived from this abode 
of suffering yet alive, 1 seated myself in a hand- 
some café. At the desk sat a beautiful woman. 
Her dress was quite elegant and tasteful and her 
hair adjusted with remarkable tact. ‘There was in 
her demeanor that grace and attraction so charac- 
teristic of her nation. ‘The sun lay cheerfully on 
the pavement. Astrolling musician played at the 
door. It was one of those by-way scenes so often 
encountered on the continent which throw a hue 
of transitory pleasure around the most solitary 
pilgrimage. * * * * ad bd 
In writing the above, how little limagined what 
an hour would bring forth! A tap at the door 
caused me to lay aside my pen. 1 was not sur- 
prised to see the affable warden of the hospital 
with a bunch of flowers in his hand, intended I 
imagined for a polite hint that his courtesy of the 
morning was deserving of a more substantial re- 
compense than barren thanks. ‘To my astonish- 
ment instead of presenting the boquet, he siepped 
gravely into the room and urged me to accompa- 
ny him instantly to the bedside of one of his 
patients, who was near death, and having caught a 
glimpse of me while we paused in the central hall, 
had recognised and was very impatient to see me. 
I could not call to mind a single individual of my 
acquaintance who was likely to be an inmate of 
such an asylum, in this isolated town. My worthy 
conductor was able to throw but little light upon 
the subject, and as I mechanically followed his 
steps, the only plausible explanation | cou!d fancy 
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mistaken me for another. My first glance at his 
face confirmed this impression. By the light of a 
massive chandelier swinging from the high ceiling, 
I beheld an attenuated countenance, sallow and 
rigid with suffering, which was wholly unfamiliar. 
The sudden clang of a bell roused him from a 
feverish doze ; his eyes slowly opened and by de- 
grees as he became aware of my presence, assum- 
ed an intelligent and then an unutterably sad 
expression. I knew at once that peculiar look. 
It was ' ‘To my hasty condolence and in- 
quiries he answered only by a groan ; then turning 
those flashing orbs restlessly from side to side, as if 
to convince himself that we were alone, he pointed 
to a wine-glass upon the table. I held it to his 
lips and he seemed a little refreshed ; but his ar- 
ticulation was hasty and difficult, and it was long 
before I realized the object of that momentous 
interview. “ Providence sent you here,” murmur- 
ed the wretched creature, “ the same providence 
that in its stern wisdom has thus cut short my ca- 
reer. You wonder to see me here. I have wan- 
dered since we parted, indulging to excess a passion 
for gambling. Disease and want overtook me in 
this obscure town a month ago. I am dying and 
have but one boon to ask of life. For this I have 
prayed. You surely will not refuse what Heaven 
seems willing to grant. Do not interrupt me but 
I never loved , the betrothed of your 
! but I had set my heart upon her for- 
I pursued her with all the skill of which I 
am master. From the first she treated me with 
indifference. My vanity exaggerated the civility 
proferred an old family acquaintance into proofs of 
an attachment. I was rejected. Believing him 
the occasion of my disappointment, I was villain 
enough to have recourse tocalumny. Through her 
English relatives, whom she venerates, I caused 
intimations fatal to his prospects to reach her. 
They were so conveyed as to ensure secrecy and 
obviate explanation. ‘The plot succeeded. Here 
is my confession written in detail. It was to 
have been despatched to-morrow.” This was the 
substance of what said. My heart swelled 
as he spoke, with alternate indignation, pity and 
joy. I arranged everything for his comfort and 
that very night was on my return to ——-, on the 
wings of sympathy. 
2 2 * * * * 

From the roof of the famous cathedral in this 
town, a very extensive prospect is. obtained. I 
ascended at an early hour to-day and looked forth 
with delight upon the broad plains and the hori- 
zon of mountains—these beautiful ramparts of 
Nature—which seem at once to bound and protect 
this garden of the world. I know nothing more 
refreshing to the eye than the various tints of green 
which adorn such a landscape at this season 
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There is the vivid pale hue of the young grain and 
the deeper shade of the ripe crop, streaked here 
and there with yellow. ‘The mulberry trees with 
their light foliage contrast well with the dark and 
sombre olive. When the breeze sways the branches 
of the tail poplars a silvery glimmer is visible for 
a moment, while the herbage of the distant hills 
looks dim and shadowy asa passing cloud obscures 
the sunshine. ‘Then there were tne ever-bright 
and graceful vine-leaves, and patches of vegetables 
where every gradation of this universal color is 
displayed—all revealed by the clear, strong light of 
morning. As 1 was about to quit this enchanting 
observatory, my glance rested on two figures at a 
distant angle of the root, leaning against the balus- 
trade. ‘I'‘hey proved to be my old triend D > 
and Lucretia S. Our surprise, if not our pleasure, 
at the encounter was mutual. Of all men | have 
ever known, D isthe most interesting. No 
other word expresses the effect of his character. 
He is very original and independent in his opin- 
ions. He is one oi that small, glorious class of 


men who really think for themselves. 
? * * a a * a a 








Names are a very false standard of merit. 
There are so many artificial processes by which a 
temporary reputation may be acquired, that every 
day 1 grow less astonished at the discovery of ob- 
scure gemus and unacknowledged virtue, 1 begin 
tu think the best things in the worid are latent ; cer- 
tainly the most beautitui are proianed by notoriety. 
'(hrough the kindness oi a iriend 1 was induced to 
visit the studio of a scuipior who has achieved so 
little renown that strangers are not aware of his 
And yet i have been more gratified 
in tact 


existeuce. 
than at the rooms of other iamous arusts. 
1 was rejoiced to be diverted trom the sadness 
which s recent behavior had occasioned. ‘l'o 
dissemble was impossible. ‘Ihe pain | suilered 
upon reflecting on all that passed, made me realize 
what a solemn thing it is to trust one’s happiness 
in another's keeping. 1 shudder to imagine what 
long, inconsolable and bitter anguish may accrue 
from entire abandonment to any object. Lt is not 
selfish furethoughi; it is not cowardly dread. 
Outward evil, in its worst form, a manly spirit can 
bear with graceful fortitude ; but the soul shrinks 
from the self-perversion, the moral suicide of mis- 
placed devotion. One statue aflected me greatly 
in the midst of my hopeless musings. It repre- 
sented Venus entering the bath, or rather the sea, 
for two or three shells were exquisitely carved upon 
the sloping pedestal. ‘The figure is admirable and 
of all the Aphrodites | have ever seen in marble, 
the face of this struck me as the most lovely. 1 pre- 
fer it in this respect to the chaste divinity of the 


Tribune and the more voluptuous graces of Cano- 
va’s. The attitude is modesty personified. I 
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limbs, with so coy and sweet a timidity does she 
approach the water. Shelley has a fine image 
comparing some despairing thought to the chill of 
the waters of oblivion as they strike the feet on 
life’s dreary shore. I thought of this as I looked 
upon this almost breathing form of the goddess of 
beauty, thus rendered thrice attractive from the half 
conscious aspect in which we seem to have sur- 
prised her. Madame de Staé! says, when we are 
much attached to our ideas we connect everything 
to them. ‘There is much truth in this. Me- 
thought as I gazed that thus the heart intimately 
hesitated on the brink of delight, gathering up its 
cherished hopes, as she her garments, and pausing 
in awe of the momentous issues. Concentration 
of feeling israre. Few can judge of its effects. 
Ah! Socrates was right in deeming tranquillity 
the only legitimate good. Raptures belong not to 
earth. Shall my peace of mind, my very indentity 
be sacrificed? My life-blood I would joyously pour 
out like rain, for an adequate end ; but, the purest 
essence of my spirit—if it is yielded at all, it must be 
without measure. * * * here are times even in this 
shadowy and fleeting world, when the outward and 
spiritual elements of life combine to realize the 
rarest dreams of enthusiasm. Such has been this 
Spring day! ‘The rain ceased at midnight and the 
morning opened warm, crystal and bright. Not 
only seemed inanimate nature to palpitate with 
that vitality, but the heart stirred amidst the bali 
and sunshine as if about to renew itself with higher 
altributes. A peculiar restlessness infected me. In 
vain I strove to muse calmly by the open window ; 
my thoughts were glowing and wild; neither 
the page oi genius nor the converse of friendship 
controlled them. 1 hastened into the free air and 
itseemed to woo me like the voice of one beloved, 
and hold me round with the embrace of a bound- 
less tenderness. 
human faces, was oppressive. ‘The sounds ot 
every-day lite had a singular harshness. The very 
wails and streets seemed to have acquired a con- 
strained aspect, and to interfere with the freedom 
of thought. 1 soon found myself without the gates 
and on my way tothe villa P It is approach- 
ed through a iong avenue of cypresses. ‘The deep 
emerald hue and the compact foliage of these trees 
gave them a beautiful relievo effect in the lucid 
atmosphere. A grove of citrons sheds a delightful 
fragrance,and the dim, gray leaves of an adjacent 
olive-garden were silvery and green from the dew. 
The spacious rooms of the villa were quite desert- 
ed. 1 passed many hours in viewing the portraits, 
the rich hangings and vivid marbles, the massive, 
antique chairs and brilliant frescos. It was ascene 
to awaken visions of enjoyment, and at the same 
time attest its fragility. I could not but indulge 
the thought how blissfully my existence might pass 
in such a domain cheered by the society and hal- 
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Waar deem you of the Summer stars, 
Those glorious orbs en high, 

That weave a radiant web of light 
In the dark distant sky ? 

Their rays fall on the sleeping earth, 
They kiss the crested sea, 

They watch o'er all in calm midnight, 
And mark man’s destiny. 


Some say that Egypt's dark-browed sons 
Could read their language bright, 

And wondering, watched their even course 
Through many a dreary night-- 

So willl read the stars for thee 
With funcy’s ready care ; 





Often will merry days be thine, 


And joy’s full cup run o’er. 


Thou shalt bind many a noble heart 
With magic word and spell, 

And reign in many a festal throng 
The beauty and the belle. 

And dearer than the courtier’s phrase 
Or all that pleasure lends, 

Thy futher long shall bless his child, 


) Thy mother and thy friends ; 

: And love’s dark eye, that beams as bright 
{ As any Southern star, 

; With constant ray shall light thy path, 

) And shadows banish fer. 
ae 


SPRING. 


BY A. 


Sitv’ry clouds are floating lightly 5 
In the sky, 

While the sun is beaming brightly 
From on high. 


Groves with vocal music ringing, 
Free and shrill, 

Grass, in lowly vale upspringing, 
And on hill ;— 


Bright birds, swiftly, blithely glancing 
In their glee, 

Streamlets down the hill-side dancing 
Clear and free ;— 


Wild bees ringing, insects humming, 
O’er the plain ;— 

All apprize us of thy coming, 
Spring! again. 


Yonder sky is blandly glowing 
O’er me now, 
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Playful zephyrs softly blowing, 
Fan my brow. 


Sweetly smiles around and o'er us 
Nature bright, 

Mortals in her joyous chorus 
Should unite. 


Soon in verdure will the wild-wood 
Be arrayed, 

Where, in days of sunny childhood, 
Oft I strayed. 


Genial sunbeams, gentle showers, 
Shed around, 

Call up rarest, brightest flowers 
From the ground. 


At morn, the sprightly lark to greet thee 
Spreads his wing, 

And we ever gladly meet thee, 
Gentle Spring ! 
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lowed by the love of ! So absorbing was my ~ white with shelvy ridges of snow, and golden fleecy 

° .¢ ° “— . 
revery, that I fancied every sound her footstep, ; clouds reposed, like spirits, upon their green de- 
and started joyfully at the play of the shadows as clivities. The city occupied the vale, and from | 
if her form was gliding softly by. Every pleasant » its wide mass of dense buildings, the ancient 
rhyme that rose to memory seemed uttered by her 3 domesand towers rose gracefully. Every tree-top  { 
. . . . ( 
lips ; every grateful emotion that swelled my heart trembled with joy against the blue sky. The | 
seemed te finda response in lier beaming glance. I vernal breeze was chartered with hope and the } 
went forth upon the terrace, and a sense of her pre- whole was radiant with promise. In that ¢ 
sence and sympathy overflowed my being. The § “bridal of the earth and sky,’ I read delicious 
outer circle of hills that bounded the river was $ auguries. 
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THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 
DEDICATED TO A MOURNER,. 


BY LILLA HERBERT. 
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Sorr be our footfall, ; But from that slumber 
Hushed be our breath, > Ne‘er will she wake— 
Tread we, on lightly, ; Back from her forehead 
This chamber of death! é Each ringlet shake, 
2 
Softly! She lieth ; And springing toward thee 
Motionless, still! 5 With step full of grace, 
Folded those white hands, 2 Gaze lovingly on thee, 
Clammy and chill! $ And smile in thy face. 
Weep, gentle mourner, ¢ Weep, gentle mourner, 
Shed ye grief's tear ; 2 Well may ye weep— 
Look! she reposeth Weep for the loved one 


€old on her bier! Fallen asleep. 

Weep for the bright glance 
To the heart dear; 

Weep for the voice ye 
Shall never more hear. 


Gently at day-dawn 
Death at the door 
Tapped, and her spirit 
Heavenward bore! 


Weep for a season, 


Closed are those blue orbs, 
Weep not for aye; 


Ne’er will ye meet 
He who has given, 


May e’en take away. 








Glances e’er tender, 
Loving and sweet. 





} And all her bright lip’s ) Breathe not a murmur, 
Crimson has fled ; Kiss ye the rod ; 
Ah! she has gone to 


> Yet is she beautiful, 
( Beautiful—dead ! The bosom of God. 
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Gone to the land of 
The bright and the blest ; 
Weep not, oh, mourner, 


For she is at rest. 


Se aren ~ 


On her white forehead 
Rests her fair hair, 

Still each curl golden 
Clustereth there. 
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{ ; I \ Lavex not at sorrow—laugh not at grief— 

uh Laugh not at weakness and age ; 

i Give food to the hungry—to want give relief. 

i iy ) And poverty's angush assuage ;— 

| i So shall thy heart be joyous and glad, 2) 

; In cheering the lone one, so weary and sad. R. A. W. i 
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BY MRS. 


I REMEMBER seeing among a fine collection of 
paintings one that particularly strack the attention, 
rather from the singularity of the scene depicted 
than from any merit as a work of art. A\l- 
though in fact but a rude picture it dwelt in my 
memory with akind of haunting pertinacity and 
that before I knew it to be aught more than a freak 
of some mad artist’s fancy. It represented a wild, 
broken and barren eountry, with no human habi- 
tation in- sight. The ground was covered with 
snow except in exposed spots where the bleak wind 
had swept it bare. The aspect of desolation was 
increased by a huge old and leafless tree stretching 
forth its white gnarled branches, that had a spectral 
appearance in the wan moonlight. 

In the foreground a man was seen on horseback, 
his mantlé partially fallen back from his shoulders 
and his locks streaming in the wind. He was en- 
deavoring to urge forward his horse, which, fright- 
ened at something in the road, was rearing vio- 
lently and exhibiting every sign of extreme terror. 

The object of alarm was plainly to be seen, 
though the rider had evidently not discovered it. 
Just before the horse yawned a hollow of no great 
depth from which the earth seemed to have been 
freshly thrown. In the centre of this place upon 
the groun! was visible a woman’s head! It 
might have grown out of the earth, so closely was 
it wrapped by the soil. Yet was it no mutilated 
trophy of death; there was life in the expression 
of the pale but lovely face, around which clung 
the clustering golden hair ; and the imploring an- 
guish of the eyes that were raised to heaven 
showed the helpless being still capable of suffering 
and of prayer. 

It was not until long afterward that I learned 
the story connected with this strange painting. 





Under the reign of the grand prince Alexawitz 
Michaelowitz, the last of the Russian sovereigns 
who bore that title, the city of Astracan flourished 
in commercial prosperity. Our story introduces us 
into the palace of the lord Ivan Herlowitz, one of 
the wealthiest and most powerful nobles in the 
city. A spacious apartment was furnished with a 
magnificence in which eastern luxury was com- 
bined with the barbaric splendor of Northern taste. 
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An alabaster lamp placel ou the marble table 
loaded with vases of flowers, shed perfume as well 
as softened light through the room ; and the silken 
hangings, rich carpets, costly mirrors, and other 
luxuries, rare even in the dwellings of princes, be- 
spoke elegance of taste as well as boundless wealth 
on the part of the owner. Upon a sofa covered 
with embroidered cushions reclined the mistress of 
this lordly mansion, the lady Erinna. She was 
apparently past the period of youta; her figure 
was tall and spare, and her harsh features and 
sallow complexion gave little evidence that beauty 
had ever been her portion. Still, however, the 
large, black flashing eyes, the broad high forehead, 
over which her raven hair was folded, and a cer- 
tain dignity of carriage redeemed her person from 
absolute ugliness. Her dress was of ihe most 
costly and superb materials. A flowing robe of 
velvet, with vest of silk embroidered with pearls, 
was confined at the waist with a girdle of precious 
stones; jewels were wreathed in her hair and a 
large diamond secured a scarf thrown carelessly 
over her shoulders. Yet the agitation evident 
in the workings of her countenance betrayed 
that no ease of mind accompanied all this splen- 
dor. Her brow was contracted ; a painful flush 
was on her cheek ; she moved restlessly, as if a 
prey to nervous anxiety; and, at length, unable to 
remain quiet, started up and paced the room with 
rapid and unequal steps. Anon she would stop and 
listen ; but hearing no sound, would mutter an ex- 
ecration upon the delay of her attendants and re- 
sume her agitated walk through the apartment. 

At length a door slowly opened. The corridor 
into which it led was lighted up and the gleam 
of weapons might be seen in the hands of a num- 
ber of armed servitors. The Russian noble in 
those days affected the state of a prince and held 
a body guard as one of the proper appendages of 
his household. 

As the lady turned quickly around a female 
servant entered. 

‘* Well,” cried she, impatiently, “ hast thou no 
tidings ?” 

“ She is here, my lady,” was the reply. 

“Bring her hither, this instant—said I not 
so ? ” 
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The attendant with an obeisance retired. Pre- 
sently a slight movement was heard in the cor- 
ridor ; the servant reappeared, introducing a veiled 
female, and at a sgn from the lady Erinna again 
withdrew. As the lady advanced, with heightened 
color and flashing eyes toward her guest, the lat- 
ter removed her veil. Well might the proud wife 
of Lord Ivan stand motionless with astonishment 
at the vision of beauty thus unexpectedly dis- 
closed. 

The stranger was plainly, even poorly attired, 

but no dress could hide the exquisite grace and 
loveliness of her face and figure. Youthful in 
years, as she evidently was, the extreme fairness 
and purity of her complexion and the chiseled 
delicacy of her features ga¥e an almost childlike 
character to her beauty. Yet there was an expres- 
sion about the small sweet mouth and in the eyes 
of deep blue, shaded by their long sweeping lashes, 
that betokened a firmness and decision belong- 
ing to riper years. 
A single light curl had escaped from the fasten- 
ings of a net she wore on the head and fell over 
her fair cheek down to her waist. The mantle 
she still grasped with one hand had fallen back from 
her shoulders, disclosing a neck and breast perfect 
enough to have served for a sculptor’s model of a 
divinity. 

She stood near the door, while the lady conti- 
nued to gaze upon her ; her eyes downcast,a slight 
flush on her cheeks, and her bosom heaving some- 
what hurriedly, whether from exercise or agita- 
tion could not be seen. At length Erinna broke 
silence in a tone milder than might have been an- 
ticipated, though harsh and cold. 

“ Thou art,” she said, while her searching eyes 
dwelt on the fair stranger’s features, “ Thou art 
Zelie, the wife of the shopman, Feodor Alexa- 
witsch ?” 

“Tam, noble lady!” answered a voice of the 
sweetest melody. 

“ Thou knowest, then,” continued the lady, after 
a pause, in which she seemed to struggle with her- 
self, “ wherefore thou art summoned hither?” 

“ No, lady, I know not.” 

“ So,” repeated Erinna, in tones of the bitterest 
contempt, “thou canst, I perceive, an it like thee, 
wear the mask of innocence!” Then striding up 
to her with furious looks : “ Woman!” she ex- 
claimed, “ it is false! Thou knowest it but too 
well! Say, dost thou know who I am?” 

Zelie trembled at the angry voice but, control- 
ling her fears, replied simply : “ The lady Erinna, 
wife of Lord Ivan —-——.” 

“Ha! Lord Ivan! Dost falter at the name? 


Well mayst thou in presence of her thou hast so 
foully injured ! So these are are the alluring looks, 
the soft airs, with which thou hast contrived to steal 
away my lord’s heart?” 
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Zelie made a motion to speak. 

“ Tt is all well managed ; the convenient absence 
of Feodor; the stolen visits, the secret messages, 
But know, base quean, for all thy 
sorceress arts thou canst escape neither my scru- 
tiny nor my vengeance ! ” 

“Lady,” said the stranger, advancing a step, 
while a flood of crimson mantled her fair brow 
and a slight curl of her beautiful lip showed the 
scorn she felt at the unworthy accusation: “ Poor 
as I am, I may not listen to such words. Will 
you suffer me to depart?” 

“Ha! It irks thee, minion!” cried the lady, 
laughing scornfully. “My words, forsooth, are 
not honied as the speech of Lord Ivan.” 

“Tam naught to the lord Ivan nor he to me 
that may not beseem mine honor,” said Zelia, 
proudly, returning the lady a glance as lofty as her 
own. 

“ Darest thou deny, then, the secret visits of my 
lord to thy dwelling—the rich gifts his serfs have 
laid at thy feet? Darest thou deny that he— 
may Heaven punish him!—has proffered thee 
love?” 

Zelie replied calmly, after a slight pause: 
“ Twice on my way from church has the lord Ivan 
followed me and spoken as he should not to the 
wife of one of his servants. For his gifts they 
have been sent to my husband whom he has pro- 
tected ; for his visits I have never received him 
save in Feodor’s presence. Since my husband 
left Astracan I have shut my door against all visi- 
tors.” 

The lady listened with a smile of incredulous 
scorn., At length she said: “I sent for thee not 
to bring thee to confession; yet were it well for 
thee if humility and penitence took place of the 
pride that is no pledge of innocence! Know, 
then, since thou hast been graced by admission to 
the presence of the wife of Ivan, that she is one 
who brooks no usurpation of herrights! Thou art 
in my power. Dare to offend again and my ven- 
geance shall crush thee! Should I spare a thing 
like thee when a 

«“ Your vengeance, lady,” interrupted Zelie, “I 
fear not \y 

“ Sayst thou!” almost shrieked Erinna, the 
veins on her forehead swollen, her hands violently 
clenched ; “thou fearest not? Hopest thou by thine 
accursed witchcraft to hurl me from my place to 
become lady of this palace?* Mark me! yonder 
stand armed men who were born to do my bid- 














ding! They would hew thee down in an instant 
did I but speak the word! Defy me, if thou dar- 
est!” 





* The Russian noble of that day had power to divorce his 
wife, and espouse another 1lmost at pleasure ; nor could the 
Grand Prince interfere with his rights. 
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“Nay,” said the stranger, in her clear, sweet 
voice, not even trembling at the threat: “ I meant 
but to say, lady, the fear of your vengeance weighs 
far less with me than mine own duty. You have 
done me grievous wrong in your suspicions, 
but I pardon it for I can feel for your sorrow. 
Could my Feodor forsake me—could he love 
another—I too might be unjust and severe.” 

“ Swear,” cried Erinna, “ swear, on thy bended 
knees, that thou wilt never see nor speak with 
Lord Ivan!” 

“T cannot swear,” returned Zelie, meekly, 
“ for I might by chance see him and be forced to 


” 





speak 

“ Woman—no paltering! Thou shalt swear or 
die!” And in the violence of her menace, the 
imperious lady lifted her clenched hand as if she 
would have smitten the object of her jealousy to 
the earth. Atthis instant a side door opened ; the 
female servant who had brought in Zelie entered, 
glided to her mistress and whispered a werd in her 
ear. 

“Take her hence—quick! begone!” cried the 
lady, in evident consternation, and the attendant 
taking Zelia by the arm hurried her out of the 
room. Scarce had the door closed after them and 
the pale and trembling Erinna thrown herself on 
the sofa when a tall, powerful-looking man -en- 
tered, dressed in the richest habit of a Russian no- 
ble of that time. He spoke courteously, though 
with some constraint to the lady, gave some reason 
for his unexpected return and seemed not to notice 
her brief replies. Presently the door was thrown 
open; Erinna took the offered arm of her lord 
and they passed, escorted by the files of armed at- 
tendants and festive music, into the hall where 
the evening meal was prepared. When this was 
ended, Erinna retired to her chamber and sum- 
moned the attendance of her favorite maiden, 
Vaulunka. 





It was already late when Lord Ivan went forth 
from his palace and passed along the silent streets 
of the city. He entered one at last more retired 
than the rest and walked on till the densely popu- 
lated part of the town was left behind and the 
dwellings became few and scattered. Before one 
of these, a mean low-roofed house, he stopped and 
softly unlatched the gate. A lamp was burning 
dimly within. The door was fastened, but it was 
presently unclosed by an old woman, who started 
back in alarm at sight of the visitor. 

The noble well knew how to quiet her fears; 
but it was less the influence of the offered gold 
than a sight of his face, as he threw back his cap 
and mantle, that prevailed on her to give way. “I 
would speak with thy mistress; I have news of 
Feodor ;” he murmured in her ear, and was in- 
stantly admitted. 
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To his look of inquiry, the old woman replied 
by pointing to the inner apartment, the door of 
which was not quite closed, so that light from 
within streamed through the aperture. Lord Ivan 
advanced with some hesitation and opened the 
door noiselessly. 

The apartment was simply and rudely furnished. 
The lamp stood on a wooden table, on which were 
scattered a few implements of female industry, 
indicating that some one had been late at work. 
At one end of the smail room, her head bowed 
upon a mattress and covered with her small white 
hands, knelt the beautiful Zelie. Surrounded as 
she seeined by poverty, in this attitude of prayer 
she looked like an angel rather than a mortal. 
Her abundance of long bright hair loosened from 
restraint swept over her figure like a golden cloud. 
Once in the energy of prayer she lified up her 
face and raised her tearful eyes to heaven. The 
haughty noble stood still on the threshold. He 
dared not invade the presence of innocence and 
piety. 

At length Zelie arose. As she turned and saw 
the intruder at the door of her apartment, she 
uttered a faint shriek ; but instantly recognizing 
him, controlled her sudden terror, and bent her 
head coldly in reply to his salutation, though she 
moved not a step forward. 

“ Zelie,” said the noble, “ I have to crave pardon 
for this unannounced visit.” 

“ Tt is indeed a surprise, my lord,” returned the 
young wife, on whose cheek the crimson of dis- 
pleasure’ had replaced its paleness, although her 
voice still trembled. 

Ivan hesitated an instant. ‘‘ Hast thou heard 
aught of Feodor?”’ at length he asked. 

“Of Feodor?” repeated Zelie, quickly, and 
starting forward, “Oh, what of him? You have 
tidings ?” 

“T have, Zelie ;” answered the noble slowly, 
“ but ——” 

« Tell me—tell me of him!” cried Zelie, clasp- 
ing her hands, her whole face eloquent with ea- 
gerness and anxiety. Ivan shook his head. 
«“ They are evil tidings! He is ill, and Zelie not 
with him! I will go—I will go to him at once!” 

“ #eodor is not ill, but he merits not such love, 
Zelie,” said Ivan, fixing his eyes on her face. 

Zelie grew deadly pale. The noble continued: 

‘A month has passed since Feodor left Astra- 
can, promising to return ina few days. He has 
sent thee no message though he well knows thou 
art suffering in his absence. Shall | tell thee 
what detains him ? 
whom he is about to espouse.” 

The young wife answered not, but the convul- 
sive movement of her lips betrayed her emotion. 

“Feodor is false,” continued her visitor; 
Feodor is unworthy of thee! But there is another 
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who loveth thee—who will raise thee to riches, 
state and power. Erinna is no longer my wife. 
Thou, Zelie, shalt be the bride of Lord Ivan.” 

The noble had approached nearer and would 
have taken the hand of his pale and agitated lis- 
tener, but she snatched it away and looked at 
him proudly and scornfully. 

“Such words,” she exclaimed, with a bitterness 
and passion that startled him, “ are well worthy of 
him who would speak evil of my Feodor! Will 
it please you to leave me, my lord? The hour 
and this place are scarce seemly for a visit from 
the great Lord Ivan!” 

“ Cruel Zelie,” said the noble, “ think of me as 
thou wilt; it is no less my duty to open thine eyes 
to the perfidy of 

“Tt is false!” cried the wife. 
basely slandered him! ” 

“Thou forgettest, Zelie,” said lord Ivan, hangh- 
tily, “ that it is thy friend on whom so bitter a re- 
proach is cast. But I forgive it; time will show 
the truth of what I have said. ‘Wiiitiens' thou 
art poor and alone ; reject not aid from me; and 
remember, my wealth, hand and name but await 
thy acceptance.” 

He laid a purse of gold upon the table as he 
turned to depart, but Zelie snatching it up flung 
it contemptuously on the ground. 

“Never,” she exclaimed, “never will Zelie 
touch a gift of thine! And know, proud lord, 
could you offer me the crown of this empire I 
would spurn it too! Begone! forgive ne—but be- 
cg Feodor, Feodor! Thou couldst not wrong 

; but why—why art thou not here!” 

"hie the haughty noble passed through the outer 
apartment and the door closed after him, Zelie 
sank upon a seat weeping bitterly and wringing 
her hands in a paroxysm of anguish. As the 
first violence of grief subsided she again knelt in 
prayer before the crucifix. With prayer consola- 
tion entered her heart, and calmly though with 
saddened spirits she betook herself to rest, and 
was soon buried in the slumbers of innocence. 





“Thou hast 





It was just day-light some days afterward and 
Zelie awoke from a troubled sleep after a night of 
feverish unrest. As she rose and parted the cur- 
tains of her bed she looked bewildered around 
her, for an unusual noise and tumult from ane 
out mingled with cries came to her ears. 
seemed even that her own name was pronounced 
in tones of threatening and execration. Again 
she caught the name of “ Feodor,” and trembling 
with vague apprehension hastily attired herself. 

In a few moments a loud knocking was heard 
at the outer door. The old female attendant, 
breathless with alarm, rushed into the chamber of 
her mistress. 
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‘** Go,” said Zelie, “and open the door.” 

The old woman unbarred the door with trembling 
hands. Several soldiers entered, followed by a 
number of the citizens. A confused crowd filled 
the little court and the street beyond. 

‘““She is here,” said one of the officers, advanc- 
ing toward Zelie, who pale and terrified leaned 
for support against the wall. 

“« Zelie, wife of Feodor Alexawitsch, I arrest 
thee in the name of the Grand Prince,” were 
the words that fell on her stunned sense; and 
she heard ‘no more, not even the cries and en- 
treaties of her attendant as she too was seized by 
the soldiers, nor the tumultuous clamor of the 
multitude as the two prisoners were led through 
the midst and along the streets to prison. 

A man who occupied the house adjoining that of 
Feodor, the court of which was the same, having 
just returned home from a journey, had been dig- 
ging during the night for some treasures he had 
buried before his departure. He had not dug 
deep before he partially unearthed a decaying 
corpse. ‘Terrified at the discovery, he called sev- 
eral of the neighbors to his assistance ; the corpse 
was disinterred ; it was that of a man and so 
disfigured that the features could not be recognized 
with certainty. But all agreed it could be no other 
than the body of Feodor, whose mysterious ab- 
sence from Astracan, prolonged beyond his intent, 
had already given rise to strange suspicions. 

Before the sun had risen the news had spread 
over the city. In those days, uncivilized as the 
nation was, no crime was so rare as secret assassi- 
nation, and the murderer was pursued with the most 
vigilant severity. Suspicion fell first, of course, 
upon the occupants of the house in the court of 
which the body had been found. The man who 
discovered it had been many months absent ; the 
only inmates of the adjoining dwelling were Zelie 
and her domestic. 

Before noon the judge received a communica- 
tion from a lady of the highest rank, the wife of 
Lord Ivan Herlowitz, that seemed to throw light on 
this strange and fatal transaction. The letter tes- 
tified that six months before Feodor, a shop- 
man whom she had patronized, had complained 
to her of the indifference and unkindness of his 
wife ; that they had lived without cordial affection ; 
that he had informed her of his purposed journey, 
which was to occupy but a few days; that the 
night before his departure she had sent her maid 
Vaulunka to give him directions about sundry 
stuffs she had forgotten to order; that the maid 
had found the door fastened, and, after repeated 
knockings had been informed by Zelie from within 
that her husband had already left the city, that 
Vaulunka, apprehensive that all was not right, had 
lingered near the house and had seen through a 
crevice Zelie standing by a dead body in the court ; 
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that she had hastened home to her mistress with 
the tidings, &c. The letter further stated, that 
compassion for the young though guilty wife had 
induced the lady to keep the affair a secret, but 
that a sense of duty forbade its further conceal- 
ment. The maiden Vaulunka confirmed every 
statement of her mistress, but seemed so over- 
come with horror and distress at the recollection, 
thet the judge forbade to question her more mi- 
nutely. 

He then gave orders that the accuseg should be 
brought up for examination. No evidénce having 
appeared against the old woman, who solemnly 
protested her innocence, she was discharged. 

Zelie was led into the presence of those who 
were to decide her fate. The accusation was 
read to her, also the letter of the lady Erinna and 
the evidence of Vaulunka. But she seemed wholly 
unconscious ; the fearful shock she had undergone 
appeared to have crushed her mental faculties. 
Her limbs were rigid; her face was colorless as 
marble ; her eyes were fixed in a vacant gaze ; 
her white lips moved convulsively without uttering 
an articulate sound. To the repeated questions of 
the presiding judge she made no reply. This 
strange demeanor in the eyes of all around her 
betrayed the despair of conscious guilt. 

‘“‘One means remains,” said athe chief judge; 
“let her be subjected to the rack.” He made a 
sign to one of his officials who went out, and in 
a few moments the instruments of torture were 
brought in. Two savage-looking executioners, in 
the coarse dress usually worn on such occasions 
and with bared arms, took hold of the unfortunate 
prisoner. 

A wild shriek burst from the lips of Zelie ; she 
struggled to escape from the executioners and im- 
plored mercy. | 

“ There is mercy—but on one condition,” said 
the judge. “Confess thy guilt.” 

“Tam guilty,’ murmured the accused, faintly. 

“Thou art the murderess of thy husband ?” 

“Tam.” 

Ata signal from the judge, the executioners 
stood back. The sentence of condemnation was 
pronounced and Zelie was loaded with chains and 
reconducted to prison. 





Meanwhile Lord Ivan was returning homeward 
from a visit to one of the neighboring provinces. 
He was on horseback with only a few attendants. 
As he approached the gates of the city a vast pro- 
cession was pouring out. A large black banner, 
followed by a litter hung with black, was carried in 
advance and a file of soldiers were on either side. 
Multitudes followed, for the unnatural horror of the 
crime and the youth and loveliness of the con- 
demned, had excited a deep and universal interest. 
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The procession was on its way to the place of exe- 
cution. Zelie having been condemned to undergo 
the punishment of “ standing,” then usual in the 
Russian empire. 

A few brief moments sufficed to acquaint Lord 
Ivan with all that had passed and with the name 
of the victim. Setting spurs to his horse he en- 
tered the city and rode with all haste to the pa- 
lace of the chief judge. 

But the judge refused to listen to entreaties for 
the delay of the execution. “ The prisoner is con- 
demned on her own confession,” was his answer. 
He even ventured to remind the proud noble that 
rumors of his design to put away his wite on Zelie’s 
account had for some time been current in the 
city, and to warn him, as he valued his own 
safety, not to interfere with the course of justice. 

In silence, for he dared not betray his emotion, 
Lord Ivan quitted the presence of the judge and 
departed to hisown palace. There, without rest- 
ing or preparation for another journey, he ordered 
his swiftest horse and forbidding any of his servants 
to follow him rode away at full speed. 





The punishment to which we have referred was 
considered a less barbarous method of taking away 
life, inasmuch as it left the immediate stroke of 
death to the justice of heaven. The condemned 
was buried standing upright in the ground, 
except his head, which was left exposed. Where 
death was not caused at once by the compression 
of the chest the sufferer perished by more lingering 
agonies; but an instance was hardly known in 
which life was not extinct in a few hours. 

The execution was over and the usual procla- 
mation made forbidding under the penalty of death 
any approach to the spot or succor to the con- 
demned. The procession of soldiers and people 
returned slowly tothe city. Many a heart was 
heavy with pity for the fate of a creature so lovely 
and unfortunate, now abandoned to the horrors of 
a solitary and ignominious death. 

The sun set, the cold winds of night swept over 
the bleak and desolate tract. The hapless sufferer 
yet lived and consciousness was intense. She 
could pray with unclouded spirit. 

Was it the sound of footsteps she heard, or but 
the whistling of the wind in the leafless tree? No, 
it comes nearer; a dark form bends over her; a 
voice speaks in accents of compassion. 

“ Fly, whoever thou art,” murmured Zelie. “It 
is death to be here.” 

“Nay,” said a youthful voice; “Iam in no 
danger ; the night is dark. I am but a poor serf, 
but you, most innocent lady, in time past have given 
me kind and gentle words. Even though you know 
me not, I come now to aid you.” 

“ Feodor is dead;” moaned the condemned ; 
“let me die also.” 
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“Hope still; God is great!” was the reply; 
and the serf held a cup of wine to the hips of the 
sufferer. She received it in passive silence. Then 
wrapping his mantle around her head, to protect 
her from the bitter winds, the lad departed. 

Before sunrise the serf returned with wine and 
food, and took away his mantle. 

‘Have hope!” he whispered, ‘‘ my master, the 
great Lord Ivan, is convinced of your innocence. 
He departed yesterday in haste ; he is gone doubt- 
less to throw himself at the feet of the Grand 
Prince to implore your pardon.” 

How strong the love of life in human breasts! 
Hope took the place of despair in the heart of the 
condemned. 

During the day many curious persons came, at 
a perilous risk to themselves, to observe at a dis- 
tance the supposed criminal. How great was their 
astonishment to find her not only living but appar- 
ently stronger than before ! 

With the night came again the faithful serf; 
and Zelie trusted in God who had sustained her 
thus long that he would not finally forsake her. 

Again as the morning appeared came specta- 
tors from the city. When they saw the condemned 
yet alive and the news was spread abroad, the 
belief of the people in her guilt was changed into 
the conviction that she was a saint, protected by 
the peculiar care of Heaven. Loud and general 
were their murmurs against the precipitate decision 
of her judges and the too hasty execution. 

The third night came, but the compassionate 
lad, whose kind aid had prolonged the life of Zelie, 
returned not. Had he been discovered and arrest- 
ed, to lose his own life for the transgression of the 
law? Zelie’s heart was filled with anguish and 
despair. 

The night was cold and stormy ; the moon 
struggled through driving clouds; the cutting sleet 
swept against her forehead. Suddenly the tramp 
of a horse was heard ata distance ; it came rapidly 
nearer. At the distance of a few feet the ani- 
mal stopped, rearing and snorting in wild affright. 
The rider strove in vain to urge him forward. A 
faint gleam of light fell upon his figure ; the next 
instant a wild piercing cry of “ Feodor, Feodor!” 
rang above the howling of the storm. 

Feodor looked around him ; it seemed as if the 
spirit of Zelie was calling him. Againshe uttered 
his name ; he saw her—sprang from his horse— 
and in a few moments, with the assistance of his 
weapon, had torn away the earth and drawn her 
from her hideous prison. 

Clasping the now insensible form of his wife in 
his arms, he sprang on horseback and rode with 
speed to the city, and to his own house. All Astra- 
can was illuminated in expectation of the arrival of 
the Grand Prince ; music and revelry were heard 
in every street, and triumphal banners streamed 
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and plumes waved in honor of the sovereign. Fe- 
odor’s horse was covered with foam as he reached 
his own door. He bore the unconscious Zelie into 
her chamber, and called some of the neighbors to 
his assistance. It was not long ere she unclosed 
her eyes ; the sight of Feodor gave her new life. 
She heard from him how soon after he had left 
her he had been assaulted by robbers, taken cap- 
tive and imprisoned ; how he had languished for 
weeks in the unknown dungeon ; how he had been 
suddenly set free but one day before, and furnished 
mysteriously with a swift horse and a full purse of 
gold, delivered with the message that he must lose 
no time in hastening to Astracan for that one dear 
to him was in the peril of her life. All this and 
more sufficed to show who had been the author 
of her calamities ; but she forbore in the ecstasy of 
new born happiness to accuse any one. 

The news of Feodor’s return, and Zelie’s mira- 
culous preservation spread rapidly from house to 
house. Before noon the simple dwelling was sur- 
rounded by crowds eager for a sight of her whose 
innocence had been attested, as they believed, by a 
direct interposition of heaven. A court was im- 
mediately held by her late judges, the sentence of 
death revoked, and her innocence publicly pro- 
claimed. It was not many days ere her enemy, 
the lady Erinna, died ; and :t was said that re- 
morse or the bitterness of disappointed malice had 
hastened her end. 

These singular occurrences were of course men- 
tioned to the Grand Prince, who had entered Astra- 
can in great pomp on the succeeding day. He 
commanded both Feodor and Zelie to be brought 
into his presence: heard the story from their own 
lips, and bestowed a pension with an honorable 
office upon the shopman. By his orders the strict- 
est search was made for the real murderer of the 
man found buried. It was not lang after that one 
of the very judges who had condemned Zelie 
asked a private audience of the sovereign and 
throwing himself at his feet confessed himself the 
criminal. He was punished only by dismission 
from office ; his life being spared in consequence 
of his confession, thoigh the people murmured at 
such lenity. 

Feodor lived not long to enjoy his prosperity 
but Zelie survived many years, leading a secluded 
life in a retired residence some miles from the city 
where, from time to time, she was visited by the 
curious and pious, who regarded her with supersti- 
tious veneration. When she died she committed 
her only child, a son, to the guardianship of the 
faithful serf, whose freedom had been purchased by 
Feodor. 

Many years afterward, a gloomy looking man 
advanced in years was seen kneeling at the tombs 
of Feodor and Zelie. It was the once powerful Lord 
Ivan. Repentance for the suffering he had caused, 
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JACK FROST, 


and which had shortened the lives of two nolile 
beings, had wrought his proud spirit to humanity. 
When his prayer was ended, he departed, none 
knew whither, for he was never again seen in 
Astracan. 

Zelie was spoken of through all the surrounding 
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country, and in the chronicles of the 
“ Zelie the Stander.” 


The above story is founded upon an anecdote 
contained in Mayerberg’s Travels. 
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JVACKH FROST, THE JEWELER. 


BY BLANCHE. 
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A BEAUTIFUL night that was; no wonder the 
Lilliputian ambassador chose it for his work. The 
moon was a very queen upon her throne, and the 
trembling star by her side seemed to tremble a 
trifle more than usual. But we forgave the moon 
for sitting so proudly when we saw what a fairy 
spot she was making of our world, how her beams 
nestled in every flower-heart, and smiled on every 
leaf, and twinkled in every bubble. No wonder 
that Jack, the Jeweler, with his world of finery 
should wander out on such a night, and beneath the 
patronizing smile of such an angel. Jack loved the 
moon, (she always smiled on him,) and he looked 
up very oiten to her pure cold face for approbation ; 
for Jack made the jewels while the moon did the 
silvering A merry bustling little Jack was he, 
almost heart-warm, I thought, although I knew 
that he delighted in pinching children’s toes, poor 
little bare toes, that poverty could not afford to co- 
ver Jack in his glittering armor wooed most deli- 
cately the leaves and buds on this glorious night ; 
but when he breathed upon them, the tune their 
little hearts played changed to a dying melody; 
and then the life current stopped forever. Dear 
little blossoms, tinted by the sunshine and showers 
of beautiful Summer, he left stiff and cold, mock- 
ingly bedecked in jewels for the grave. ‘Those 
long trailing willow leaves down by the brook, 
that in the Summer-time rippled so lightly its wa- 
ters, he fringed with silver, but left them too with 
frozen hearts. Yes Jack’s heart was hard, for he 
seemed to love the cold steel, and hard iron, and 
chilling rocks. Now he peeped into keyholes, and 
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looked through the chink in the wall of poverty’s 
home, and hung a curtain over both—then stole 
with the struggling light into dim cellars, crushing 
and killing life. Like a thief he crept through a 
lone woman’s door, and gazed with jealous eyes 
upon her treasure—a little rose tree, the only one 
she had too—and chuckled maliciously when he 
nipped its cheering buds and left a drooping plant 
for the widow. Cruel, cruel Jack! But Jack for 
all, was none the less a jeweler; so he hung a 
gem on every branch and spray, and every blade 
he set in pearls; breathed on the window-panes, 
and bevies of light-winged gossamer things ap- 
peared, and creatures the children thought were 
troops of fairies frozen while at play, daguerreo- 
types of tall pines and rugged mountain-sides, deep 
caves, lone rocks, and hanging cliffs, and frozen 
waves. ‘The sun looked out that morning, how 
gloriously! A glitter on branch and a glitter on 
spray; and sparkles turning their wee faces 
up so merrily from every grass-blade, threads of 
tiny pearls floating in the air, veils of frost-lace 
hanging from every bough, diamonds of the pure- 
est water gleaming in every flower. Much as 
Jack loved the moon, he was always in tears 
when the sun came up; so that morning, when 
first the warm flush of daylight fell upon the 
earth, Jack fled, but the work was done. Those 
flowers never looked up again; but shrouded for 
the death-sleep laid them down upon the earth, 
and the leaves withered, from the hour they 
listened to the words of Jack Frost, the Jew- 
eler. 
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Socemn and slow, the mourners go, ¢ 
And sad is their heavy tread ; ; 
For they follow the bier, of one they revere, ; 
Now numbered with the dead. N 
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Solemn and slow the mourners go, 
Each eye is dim with a tear, 

For him who was siair, on the battle plain, 
Cut off in his hopeful career. | 
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WARREN. 


BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 


(See the Engraving,) 


“ Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word, 

Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue, 

Not soon provoked, nor being provoked soon calmed 
_ His heart and hand both open and both free.” 


One of the consequences of the singularly rapid 
growth of America is that life-remembered things 
have become already matters of history. The 
mighty convulsion which shook the strong fabric 
of European society to its very centre, subverted 
the domination of centuries and, as it were, with 
a touch of the enchanter’s wand, changed the des- 
tinies of millions of lives, even within the memory 
of some of the very men through whose agency 
Almighty wisdom worked out its decree. 

Inasmuch as no human prescience could have 
pointed out the means to achieve this wondrous 
end, so no human sagacity could have imagined 
aught to avert its consummation. “ It was written 
in the book of destiny.” The same Holy voice 
that from conflicting atoms called the universe into 
existence, bade the sun of freedom rise and it was 
obeyed—it was accomplished ! 





At the close of a raw, comfortless day, in the 
early part of the eventful year 1775, a group of 
young men were collected together in a small but 
neat and comfortable house in the little village of 
Lexington. They were in whispered but earnest 
conversation, and from the stern determination 
pictured in each countenance it was evident that 
no trivial matter had drawn them together. 

“ More news,” said one, under his compressed 
teeth ; “ They have determined that Boston must 
suffer. The ‘rebels’ must be stoned into subjec- 
tion, it appears.” 

“ Well, they’re right” said another, “ if they 
can doit. The only means by which they can 
get the Yankees to succumb will be to kill them 
outright, if they let them; but every life now lost 
will be a thousand gained to us—the crisis has ar- 
rived at last, roused by continued acts of injustice 
and oppression. The people, not a few factious 
individuals, who for personal aggrandizement 
would feign an ardor which they did not feel, but 
the bone, muscle and sinew of the country—the 
people begin to feel, to know and to deliberate. 
Oh, with what an inward thrill of joy I gaze upon 


determined facesas I pass along ; look into eyes 
whose purpose shows itself, though yet unspoken ; 
meet the stern grasp instead of the easy, careless 
salutation—proofs that one secret but o’erwhelm- 
ing thought pervades all hearts.” 

“ True, Russell,” replied the other, “ the people 
are prepared ; but to act in general concert it will 
be necessary to discover one man whose evident 
and unquestionable fitness would declare him fated 
to direct the whole.” 

“ And so we shall; that Providence which has 
so surely decreed the evil will not deny us the 
means. I myself know one who, if his present 
promise de but an earnest of his future greatness, 
will achieve a name whose glories will o’ershadow 
e’en the brightest: modest in deportment, reserv- 
ed in manner, an enemy to ambition, uniting in a 
curious degree the opposites of caution and ener- 
gy. Prudent in deciding but firm and prompt in 
action, 1 am much mistaken or his deeds will 
keep his memory fresh in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen from age to age, till ‘time beholds the 
wreck of all.’” 

« Hisname?” 

“* George Wasuineton!” 

And that undying, name which uttered since 
has made the hearts of millions swell with raptur- 
ous thrill, was listened to without one quickened 
pulse. 

“But what of Warren?” resumed Russell, 
“ Has he been sounded ?” 

“No need of sounding, when every feeling of 
his honest, manly heart is indexed in his face.” 

“ How is it that we never see him?” 

“His home is now his sole consideration. I 
know him well; the universal thought which fills 
all hearts his is not exempt from. But his young 
wife and infant make him cling to home as to a 
paradise, to lose them would be to him perdition.” 

“TI think you misjudge him,” said one of the 
group.. ** There’s more of the stern sacrificing 
virtue of the Roman character in Warren than 
you give him credit for. But see—he is here.” 
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It was thus unexpectedly that Warren appeared 
for the first time among the confederated patriots. 

Many months had they met together for the 
purpose of deliberating on the present aspect of 
affairs, and never before had he taken any part in 
their proceedings. It is not to be wondered at 
then that he was accused of at least lukewarm- 
ness by the ardent partizans, who had embarked 
in the (as yet hardly defined) enterprize, hand and 
heart, body and soul! 

Delighted at this spontaneous evidence of his 
willingness to join in their deliberations, they 
welcomed Warren with enthusiasm, He was look- 
ed upon as the first man in the place, and conse- 
quently his countenance and support would bring 
fresh converts to the cause, cheer its supporters and 
make the wavering decide. 

The appearance of Warren was scriking in the 
extreme ; young, tall and of elegant proportions, 
he possessed that indefinable aspect of superiority 
to which men in their own despite pay homage— 
the nobility of nature, stamped by heaven’s own 
hand upon his brow. 

The first cordial salutation over, there was a 
pause, and slight embarrassment crept over the 
features of all, but it was dissipated in an instant 
by Warren’s frank and noble words. 

“ My friends,” said he, “ why dissimulation, 
why the semblance of restraint, when this nervous 
grasp, like an electric touch, declares our hearis 
to beat in unison—our country’s cause !”’ 

« To the death!’’ they all cried, simultaneously, 
catching the enthusiasm of the speaker. 

“Aye, to the death,” replied Warren, with 
flashing eye and startling emphasis, “ ‘l’o the death! 
What luxury of life compares with such a glorious 
destiny, to die for liberty! Heaven grant it may 
be mine. To my beloved country I have dedicated 
every thought ; let me but seal the freedom with 
my blood, and ’twill be happiness to die.” 

The animated discussion that followed was 
suddenly interrupted by the appearance of an indi- 
vidual who, breathless with impetuous haste, burst 
upon the assembly. 

“‘ Men of Lexington,” said he, “ it behooves you 
to be prepared ; have your nerves up for the com- 
ing conflict—the thunder cloud grows darker.” 

“ The news from Concord !” demanded Warren, 
to whom the speaker was known. 

“ News,” said the comer, “ which I know will 
Stir up the best blood within each heart here. It has 
come to the knowledge of the British general that 
we have been for some time past collecting arms 
and ammunition ; and he is determined that, cost 
what ‘it may, they shall be seized ; and a strong 
detachment is even on its road from Boston. Ina 
day or two it will pass through the village.” 

“ Brave news,” cried Russel, impetuously ;“ now 
is the time to strike.” 
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“ Hold, let us not lose sight of prudence in our 
impetuosity,” replied Warren, “ it will be difficult 
to let our foes pass without some demonstration of 
opposal, but pass they must. *T will take many 
days ere they can retrace their steps and then, if 
I augur rightly, we shall be enabled to collect suf- 
ficient friends to make their return more difficult 
than they imagine.” 

* But why not assemble at Concord!” said one, 
“ the arms and ammunition there collected will be 
useful in our hands and a heavy loss if seized.” 

“ Take no heed for that,” replied Warren, “ they 
have been dispersed long ago—some in our very 
neighborhood. No, no—the time, the time is all 
we want now. Let it be understood by all that 
our enemies may pass unmolested, but every inch 
of their return must be disputed.” 

Concurring in the views of their leader, for such 
was Warren conceded to be, the small knot of pa- 
triots, soon to be swollen into a mass, separated 
for the night. 

In a few days after, a strong detachment of 
military did pass through Lexington; and the 
quiet of its inhabitants and apparently deserted 
state of their houses, had an ominous look to some 
of the most thinking. It is matter of history that 
in a conversation respecting it between two offi- 
cers, one said, 

“* See, I knew they dared not oppose us; the 
houses are shut up, the windows closed.” 

“ Depend upon it,” said the other, “ we shall 
be fired at from these very windows on our re- 
turn.” 

A week passed rapidly over, and by dint of ex- 
traordinary exertion, the dozen or two patriots had 
increased their strength to hundreds. The British 
detachment seized the few useless arms found at 
Concord; and the officer in command either deem- 
ing the information to be overdrawn or, as had 
often been the case, wholly fabricated, prepared to 
return to Boston, then their head quarters. 

It is now the close of the.day. Warren isseat- 
ed in his chamber, his wife opposite, and their 
sole hope, their infant child, sleeping in his cradle. 
Not unconscious of the high aspirations that fill 
his soul is she, the sharer of every thought, the 
soother of every sorrow, the stimulator, the advis- 
er; and does she entertain one selfish feeling ? 
No! Knowing the power that woman always 
has to shape the thought and to direct the energy 
even now, when every moment threatened instant 
parting, did she smother her almost devotion, and 
with a kindling eye and cheerful look, belying the 
woman's heart that trembled in her bosom, smile 
an approval on the glorious cause he had under- 
taken. 

“The moment approaches, wife of my heart,” 
said he, “ when you must yield up every domestic, 
gentle thought and cheerfully bear the cross which 
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the need of our country imposes. Heaven knows 
how tenderly, how truly do I love thee, and may the 
sacrifice I make in leaving this my happy home, 
be the best proof of devotedness and prove pro- 
pitious to our great cause.” 

“ Go, Warren-—go,” said the heroic wife, the 
fire of patriotism beaming from her eye ; “ ‘l'o me 
you owe but love, which you have paid to the utter- 
most; but to your country if need be you owe a 
life ! and though in that life is mine entwined yet 
would I give up all to ensure my country’s weal.” 

“ Fit wife for a patriot,” said the lofty Warren, 
“ the thought of thee and thy heart’s desolation was 
the only obstacle that intervened ’twixt me and 
my soul-cherished hopes ; nobly have you answer- 
edime. Now, my oppressed, beloved country, I 
am all thine own.” 

This heart-uttered aspiration was fitly answered 
by a distant shout. 

* Ha! they come so soon; ’tis well. My arms, 
my heroine, my arms—one kiss, my child,” cried 
Warren, “and then for a name that must endure. 
No drop of blood shed in this glorious effort, but 
will be honored by a nation’s tears, remembered 
in a people’s gratitude.” Snatching a kiss from 
his sleeping infant he hastily armed himself, and 
embracing his tearless but fearfully excited wife, 
cried, “ Wite of my bosom, let me have thy bene- 
diction upon my work, or I shall go but with half 
a heart.” 

‘* Bless thee—bless thee and thy cause,” she re- 
plied. “ Bear witness, Heaven, | would rather live 
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upon the thoughts of thy renown with but the 
remembrance of thy love buried in my heart, than 
share a palace with an enemy to freedom. Here, 
from my own hands take this instrument of war ! 
Far better thus than live to see thy child aslave ! 
Farewell! May the God of battles protect thee ! ” 

Not many hours after, the first conflict which 
opened the road to freedom took place. Most 
obstinately was every foot of ground contended 
through the village. At last, nearly cut to pieces 
the residue of the detachment fled like frightened 
sheep before the victorious army of patriots, and 
the Battle of Lexington was inscribed with a pen 
of adamant on the imperishable records of fame. 

From that day the career of Warren was one 
continued succession of victories ; but never did 
he see his smiling, happy home again. The des- 
tiny which he had so ardently desired awaited 
him. Almost in sight of the Canaan of Freedom, 
he ratified his devotion to his country by his blood. 
On the very threshold of his hope’s consummation, 
with the shout of triumph in his ears, he yielded 
up his life, encouragement on his lip. 

“ Be firm,” he cried, “flinch not; behold your 
banners! Stand fast. Ye battle for the right!” and 
thus the heroic Warren, his eye flashing defiance 
even in the moment of death, by his glorious ex- 
ample, stimulated his living companions to a fresh 
exertion, and he closed his eyes upon that ground 
which is now hailed as the landmark of liberty. 
His last fight had settled the destinies of his 
country and gave freedom to a world. 
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We send thee forth to storm and gale, 
We give thee to the seas ; 

Above thy head shall float the sail 
Instead of Summer trees. 


The voice that waketh thee from sleep 
Shall not be song of bird, 

But “the answering of deep to deep,” 
Such as thine ear ne’er heard. 


The voice that lulleth thee to rest, 
Leaf-music shalt not be, 

But the murmur of the foaming crest 
That tosses on the sea. 


And every breeze that sweepeth by, 
No more shall bear perfume, 

Caught from the maple’s drapery, 
Caught from the orchard’s bloom. 


And thy soul shall faint as a fevered child’s 
Once more thy home to see, 
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When thou standest alone, in the midnight mild, 
With the stars for company. 


And every wind will have its cry, 
And every sail its moun, 

And the very deep beneath shall sigh— 
“ Alone! for aye, alone !” 


And in thine ear the birds shall sing, 
That sang that Sabbath-day 

When last thou to the house of God 
Didst meekly take thy way. 


And fragments of old songs shall rise, 
And look, and word, and tone; 

The many scenes, the radiant skies 
Thy wanderings have known. 


And yet we send thee to the gale, 
We give thee to the seas ;— 

Faint not, stout heart, nor courage fail ! 
For God will temper these! 
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Tue whole glory of an Italian sun was poured over 
the landscape, making the glossy green leaves 
glitter in the gorgeous light, changing to liquid 
gold the bosom of rippled waters, and flooding 
temple and tower, palace and statuary, with daz- 
zling radiance. But the villa of the noble Sem- 
pronius offered many retreats where the intrusive 
beams could come only fitfully and by stealth. A 
favorite one was afforded by a group of lindens 
bending over a fountain, around whose brim grew 
blue violets and heart’s-ease, and fragrant myrtle 
with white and rose colored flowers. At intervals 
came the sounds of rural life, mingled with the 
music of the falling water and the hum of bees, 
among the pendulous yellow blossoms of the limes. 

Upon a little throne of variegated mosses and 
directly beneath a garland of rose buds sportively 
suspended from the boughs, sat a girl of perhaps 
twelve years of age. The calmness of her broad, 
smooth brow, the earnest thoughtfulness of her 
full blue eyes shaded by long lashes, the loving 
smile on her red lips, and the clustering curls of 
gold falling like a veil over her delicate cheeks form- 
ed acontrast to both of her companions. One was 
a dark, haughty youth, whose singular beauty was 
marred by a repulsive voluptuousness. He lay 
upon a marble seat plucking the flowers within his 
reach, and calling upon the kneeling slaves for 
wine and confections. ‘The child seemed unwill- 
ing to address him or to be addressed by him, but 
turned with a joyous glance to a bold, frank boy, 
two vears her senior, who was twining heart’s-ease 
in her hair and gaily recounting the wonderful 
things he had seen at the amphitheatre. He often 
stopped, however, to exclaim, “ But those lofty 
dames were not half as beautiful as thou art, beau- 
tiful Julia! Ah! thou canst even now eclipse the 
Victoria about whom all Rome is crazed!” 

“ What absurdity wili you utter next,” said the 
youth, with a sneer. “ The lady Victoria is well 
named, for truly she seldom fails to conquer. 
How all eyes followed her as she swept right roy- 
ally to her seat! Were I the Empress she should 
die to-morrow for a too successful rivalry.” 

* Horrible!” exclaimed Julia, covering her eyes 
as if to shut out some terrible spectacle. 

“Horrible! indeed,’ said Lucius. “I think the 
absurdity lies in thy words rather than mine, friend 
Aulus. Her great, brilliant eyes burn instead of 
Vor. VI.—No. 1. 
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warming--her finely cut mouth seems used to bitter- 
ness and mockery and pride—aye, cruel pride lurks 
in every fold of her garments, and looks out from 
her towering tresses in every flash of their jewels. 
Why, friends, I would as soon look on a roused 
lion as upon her in her anger and even in her 
softer moods. Jupiter defend her followers from a 
word too few or too many. But a glance at such 
a face as Julia's is like a cool breeze to a fevered 
brow—a draught from yon fountain to a parched 
lip—a loving tone to a phrenzied brain.” 

The same sneering smile passed over the face of 
Aulus. “ Thou hast well learned thy part,” he said, 
“and our guardian will doubtless admire either 
thee or thy cunning. I sup with the Victoria.” 
He called his train and scornfully said, “ Adieu!” 

Lucius watched him a moment in quiet disdain, 
and then said, ‘“‘ Nay, never mind him, Julia ; to- 
morrow he puts on the manly gown, and he will 
no longer trouble us.” 

“Tam glad of it, forI not only dislike but fear 
him. I do not quite know why I fear him either.” 

“You do not understand these things yet be- 
cause you are so young,” said Lucius, gravely. 
‘Tt is because he is wicked, for the good always 
fly from the bad. But how charming these are ! 
I would thou hadst a mirror, lovely one. Thou 
shalt wear them at supper. And now let me offer 
thee a little gift. See, it must have been stolen 
from the very heart of the forest, or from the depth 
of the sea-caves we read of yesterday. Thisgreen, 
leafy month should indeed have a bright, green sym- 
bol,” and he held up a beautiful emerald set in a 
ring. “ Nay do not repulse it,” he said, as she shook 
her head. ‘“ Now thou canst not, itis a sure anti- 
dote to poison.” 

“ Of that I am certainly in no need.” 

« And charms one from melancholy.” 

“ In which I never indulge.” 

“And it is the earnest request of thy own 
Lucius.” 

‘«¢ But, my good brother, I have already accepted 
so many things.” 

“Tf thou wouldst only take all, and myself 
beside, dear Julia.” 

“ We will think of that another time,” she an- 
swered, “ for listen, we are called to the evening 
meal.” 

The following day Aulus assumed the toga virilis 
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and unloving and unloved, removed to the superb ¢ 


palace so long without its lord. Hispresence had 
chilled the ready sympathy, had checked the kindly 
word, hushed the gushing melody of happy hearts, 
and many a barbed arrow had he aimed which 
had long rankled in innocent and gentle bosoms. 
Sempronius was no longer obliged to contend 
against the evil passions he abhorred, and Lucius 
and Julia threw down the throne beneath the 
lindens because associated with him, and held a 
festival in honor of his departure among the olives 
and orange trees in a distant part of the grounds. 
The slaves, too, rejoiced and congratulated each 
other upon the absence of their tyrant. 

Aulus himself, though he rejected all control, had 
still felt some degree of restraint in the presence 
of his noble-minded guardian. He now reveled 
in entire freedom and madly abandoned himself 
to the pursuit of pleasure. An immense fortune 
and a long descended name gave him a position 
next royalty itself, while his splendid appointments, 
rich dress and polished manners, made him the idol 
of a society, which the satirist and historian rep- 
resent as dissolute to the last degree. 

The boy, Lucius, his equal in name and wealth, 
was in every other respect infinitely above him. 
Upon the death of his parents he had attached 
himself to his guardian with true filial devotion. 
He admired his erect figure, his noble brow, the 
eagle eye fromm which nothing escaped, and, more 
than all, the profound repose expressed by every 
feature. Readily, too, did he proffer that higher 
homage which mind offers to mind, and earnestly 
strove to imitate all his beautiful virtues. Sem- 
pronius knew this, and his youth seemed to return 
as he looked on the singularly spirited and manly 
countenance of the boy. Even more and more 
closely he took him to his heart until he loved him 
scarcely less fondly than his daughter. 

As years passed by he found his chief joy in 
these two blooming beings. That he might not 
be separated from them he withdrew from the city, 
and busied himself in enlarging and ornamenting 
his villa. The principal edifice, the villa urbana, 
was of marble and stood completely embosomed 
among talltrees. A colonnade ran along the front, 
and in the centre, dividing the extremities into 
wings, rose a tower, in which, directly over the 
grand entrance, was the magnificent dining hall. 
Behind was the garden, where richly tinted flowers 
from the tropics, with many aromatic plants, grew 
in parterres bordered with boxwood, laurel, and 
ivy twisted and carved into fantastic forms. There 
were oak avenues, and shaded walks interrupted 
by artificial grottos furnished with the spoils of 
the North, and lovely lakes white with swans and 
shaded with weeping willows—cascades, cold and 
foaming, fell from concealed aqueducts, over rough 
and mossy rocks—and seats, around which gurgled 
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invited to repose. Scattered around, at every fa- 
vorable point stood pillars about which climbed 
flowering vines till they hung over the top in long 
streamers moved like winged things in the breeze. 
Busts, too, and statues executed in the earlier and 
chaster style, from the marble of Pentelicus, of 
Lydia, and Paros, from porphyry, ivory and bronze, 
surprised and delighted one continually. Many 
fountains, enclosed by citron and lemon trees, 
threw their spray over aviaries filled with birds 
imported with difficulty from their native bowers. 
Beyond was a park of vast extent where herds of 
deer looked out from their thickets with bright, 
peering eyes, or frolicked beneath the oaks and 
larches, or stretched themselves indolently upon 
the green sward. ‘Toward the West were the 
baths, luxurious accoraing to the custom of the 
times. The walls were of Alexandrian marble, 
the veins of which imitated the results of the paint- 
er’s brush. ‘The floors were ornamented with 
gems, the basins studded with stones from the 
Greek islands, and the water fell from silver pipes 
in successive cascades, making perpetual music. 
Contiguous were the te»nis court and hippodrome, 
and hidden by a portico with its wealth of statu- 
ary and painting, were the villa rustica and villa 
fructuaria where innumerable slaves swarmed in 
the wine and oil cellars, in the granaries and store- 
houses. Here also were the stables and markets, 
here fowls, hares and squirrels were reared, bees 
toiled in great hives, and oysters multiplied in 
convenient beds. 

in this retreat Sempronius found that repose for 
which he had vainly sighed amidst the terrible 
scenes daily enacted in both street and palace. 
Gradua.ly he recovered from the bitter disappoint- 
ments he had repeatedly suffered at the failure of 
cherished schemes for the benefit of his country. 
The active, ardent man baffled at every point, 
miserably circumscribed in every effort, compelled 
to inactivity by the overwhelming power of abject 
meanness and revoltinz cruelty, had become pre- 
maturely old. But here his whole soul was 
refreshed. His path seemed plain, and he entered 
heartily upon the innocent pursuits and enjoyed 
the simple pleasures he hadchosen. With delight 
he superintended the education of his children, as 
he fondly termed them. lie engaged the first 
masters in the various departments of study and, 
dismissing his secretaries and book-keepers, would 
sit in the beautiful study, with its great compart- 
ments of books overlooked by busts and separated 
by statues, and, dropping his manuscript or stylus, 
listen to the recitations in the ante-room, ready to 
repress, encourage or explain, as the moment seem- 
ed to require. He loved to employ himself for the 
pleasure of his daughter particularly, for she seem- 
ed so to lean upon him, to yield to him her whole 
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joyous being. 
fall, and drank in every tone of her rich voice as it 
floated through hall and corridor. Instead of the 
usually small and inconvenient dormitories, he 
appropriated to her use a magnificent suite of 
apartments, which he built next his own that he 
might hear the songs she every day sang to the 
rising and setting sun. 
to weary of retirement he gathered a group of the 


His ear was open to her every foot- > 


, boxes of perfume. 


When his wards began ° 


beautiful and gifted, and trials of oratory, poetic ‘ 


contests, and literary feasts gave a lively air to the 
place and gratified their love of society, without ex- 
posing them to the corruptions which pervaded all 
classes at Rome. He loved to see the two together, 
and watched them as they rambled through the 
charming grounds, giving direction to the garden- 
ers and vintagers, planning improvements, or 
stopping to make a trifling gift to some industrious 
or decrepid slave. The battles of the state were 
fought by mercenaries. No civil offices could be 
filled but at ihe expense of truthand manhood. If 
danger threatened them Sempronius kept the 
knowledge of it within his own bosom and thus, 
with wit and laughter and music, and glorious 
thoughts, which once born “ die not and cannot 
die,’ time sped on. 
Roman noble. Could it last? 





Lucius Protrarius was no longera boy. He had 
assumed the manly gown and purchased the villa 
next his guardian’s. He was brave and generous, 
noble in thought and deed, and all this appeared 
in his countenance and attracted one irresistibly. 
He was alive to all that passed around him, inter- 
ested in every proposed plan, and ingenious in 
devising various home amusements. In outward 
appearance he was but little changed. The pierc- 
ing dark eye, the spirited curve of nose and lip 
were the same, only expanded to manliness. His 
manner too thouga graceful had not yet lost all 
its impulsiveness, and the sudden start, the frown, 
the indignant glance often set policy and etiquette 
equally at defiance. He loved. What young 
man has not loved? But his was not a transient 
passion. It had continued from childhood and 
had been nourished by every thing that had min- 
istered to his mental and moral growth. Sun and 
stars, the opening and closing blossoms, the study 
of jurisprudence no less than the outpouring of 
music, had knit him closer to the beloved one. 
And now they were to be betrothed. 

All was activity and bustie. Fragrant flowers 
garlanded the stately rooms, birds were brought 
from the aviaries, the finest plants loaded the 
gilded stands. Hundreds of slaves collected the 
materials for the banquet, or crowded the ample 
kitchens, while the personal attendants of the lady 
Julia thronged her dressing-room eager to render 
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her some slight service. Part brought out the 
contents of the carved wardrobes, others ransacked 
the richly inlaid cabinets for caskets of jewels and 
A cup-bearer offered wine ina 
tiny goblet of crystal, and a graceful girl knelt with 
a salver of confections, saying, ‘‘ Mona begged her 
to taste them as she had bestowed upon them unu- 
sualcare.” She herself, half-sitting, half-reclining, 
watched these light labors, her eloquent eyes grow- 
ing more lustrous and her cheek flushing to a 
richer crimson. 

Smilingly regarding all sat the good foster- 
mother. “ What a litterishere!” she exclaimed. 
** All this will not make your mistress more beau- 
tiful, and see, it is getting late.” 

“ Nay! do mot be angry,” said Julia, throwing 
an arm around her neck, “ for, look, the mother’s 
cap must be fastened, and this curious pin, how 
prettily it will confine it.” 

The dame kissed the white hand which lay on 
herneck. “Ah! thou lovely one, but thou wilt 
really not be ready.” 

“ And how terrible that will be,” she said, 
laughingly, as she threw herself into a chair, “ how 
very terrible.” 

The hair-dresser gladly began his task, and, 
soon, the long curls shrouded the neck and should- 
ers, kept back from the snowy forehead by a broad 
network of silver, at every intersection of which 
flashed diamonds of rare size. From the mass of 
garments which piled chair and couch she selected 
atunic of white silk, interwoven with threads of 
silver and wrought with lilies, in the cup of each 
of which gleamed an ever-changing opal. Cords 
and tassels of pearls gathered the garment at the 
waist and confined the sleeves just below the el- 
bow. Over this the mother herself placed the white 
stola, with its delicate pearl fringe, fastened the 
opal clasp upon the shoulder, and the diamond 
bracelets upon the round arms, and then step- 
ping back to observe the effect of her cares, ex- 
claimed, “ How beautiful! ” 

‘¢ Beautiful as a dream,” responded a low earn- 
est voice. ‘“ Beautiful asadream.” 

Both started, and beheld through the half open- 
ed door the stupid admissio ushering the bride- 
groom elect into the ante-room. 

«¢ And thou, also,” cried the mother, ‘‘ thou art 
a model for yonng noblemen! Ah! I can easily 
resign to you my beloved one. It is so fine that 
thou shouldst marry.” 

“ Tagree with thee most heartily, good mother,” 
and he kissed repeatedly the little hand he held, 
as he led the lovely girl toward the room where 
the relatives and intimate friends had already as- 
sembled. A alight tremor shook her frame, and 
the rose hue deepened over neck and brow as she 
stepped into the dazzling light, increased a hundred 
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fold by the gorgeous mirrors which flashed along 
the walls. The young lover gazed on her proudly 
as she stood there in the freshness of youthful 
beauty scarcely enhanced by her queenly attire, 
but it was with difficulty that her father could pre- 
serve his usually placid exterior. Amidst the mur- 
mured admiration of the guests all three advanced 
toa table, at which was seated a notary with a roll 
of parchment and implements for writing before 
him. The contract was made and sealed, and the 
ring placed on the finger of the bride. Then, in- 
deed, she looked in the face of her betrothed with a 
smile of such deep trust, such perfect faith, that the 
heart of Sempronius beat again as lightly as it 
had done before. 

The congratulations followed, then the doors of 
the banqueting hall were thrown open and all 
pressed to the feast. The walls were incrusted 
with the beautiful green marble of Numidia, inlaid 
with paintings in fresco and onivory. The arched 
root pictured a feast of the gods and was supported 
by Corinthian pillars, the workmanship of which 
was scarcely finer than that of the carved cedar 
door-posts. Side-boards covered with gold and sil- 
ver-plate stood in their order, and along the tables 
were wine-cups of sculptured crystal, of gold and 
silver rough with amethysts and beryls, of curious- 
ly-colored glass, and jasper inlaid with cameos. 
Orange flowers and broad leaved lilies, and white 
roses with sweet-scented lime blossoms scattered 
odor from murrhine vases. Sempronius promoted 
the vivacity of his guests. A tasteful liberality, 
richness without excess, marked the banquet. It 
‘ was not prolonged to a late hour and the guests 
dispersed through the superb rooms, the splendor of 
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which though half concealed was yet heightened 
by the display of floral treasures. 

Regardless of all save each other the newly be- 
trothed stood in a semi-circular recess from which 
a window opening to the floor gave access to the 
garden. The merry groups as they passed smiled 
on them significantly and, with many jests, left 
them to a forgetfulness of the world, which they 
{ asserted would not outlast the first weeks of mar- 
riage. Time passed quickly in the sweet utterance 
) of loving thoughts, until Julia turned to disengage a 
ringlet entangled in the stems of a rose-bush which 

had climbed over and within the recess, making of 

it a fragrant bower. She was just withdrawing it 

when she observed with terror her old playfellow 

Aulus. His bold, passionate gaze, was fixed upon 

her and she shrank from the pollution which it 

) carried with it. Then he glanced at Lucius and the 

} expression of his face changed to that of malignant 

triumph. A meaning smile curled his lips as he 

; touched for an instant his jewel-headed stylus, and 
then plunged it farther within his girdle. 

* Let us go—let us go, dear Lucius,’ she whis- 
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pered, her cheeks blanched, and the blue veins 
almost starting from her transparent brow. “ Oh! 
take me away, dear Lucius!” 

He drew her through the window and kissing 
the hand which trembled within his own, “ Canst 
thou fear anything,” he asked, “ with thy betrothed 
—thy husband ?” 

The still, cool scene soothed her, and when she 
reached the cluster of orange trees, which upon 
just such an evening had listened to their vows and 
tremblingly recorded them, she had almost forgot- 
ten the cause of heremotion. It wasall so lovely ; 
the little lake which gleamed like sheeted silver in 
the rich moonlight, the fairy temple veiled in a 
drapery of vines and myrtles, the citron and lemon 
trees bending beneath the weight of their golden 
fruit, and these admiring glimpses of the marble 
portico so bright against the tall, dark cypresses 
beyond. They sat down upon a seat over which a 
rose bush had shaken great tinted petals. It was 
profoundly quiet. Nature had hushed her child- 
ren, and the dreamy stillness was not disturbed by 
the offerings of the meek blossoms to the gentle 
night. 

They were silent those two, for their love seem- 
ed too deep fer words, but soon the maiden nestled 
closer to her betrothed and glancing timidly at 
him, whispered, “ Speak to me, Lucius, my heart 
grows sad even with the fullness of its treasure.” 

In reply the young man threw his arm about 
her, and looked for many minutes into her eyes as 
if he would mingle their souls together. That 
gaze full of pure, tender, intense affection, free from 
apprehension and doubt chased away the gathering 
shadow. His heart was open to her like the leaves 
of a book, and every word of its melodious lan- 
guage was familiar, for himself had taught her. 
Mauch was written there; hopes and fears, and 
earnest longing, and honorable ambition, but she 
had dictated the whole, and as she read her 
conatenance became more serene, then joyous. 
Both rose and returned to the palace, laying many 
plans, full of wisdom indeed but yet scarcely des- 
tined for a speedy accomplishment. 





Very soon the lady Julia withdrew from her 
guests. Society was irksome—she would be alone 
with her happiness. “ He is so dear to me,” she 
murmured, “so very dear, next to my father.” 
She took a smal! white stone from a basket, and 
smilingly held ita moment suspended over a bronze 
vase, then dropped it in. It fell upon strings 
stretched tightly across a curved piece of metal 
and gave back a pleasant sound. “ It echoes the 
music of a glad heart,” she whispered, “ and Lucius 
also will thus mark the day, for he told me he was 
so truly, so entirely happy.” 

So absorbed was she that she did not at first 
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perceive that the next room was occupied, but the 
speakers became earnest, and the first words she 
distinctly understood riveted her to the spot. 

“ Threatened, and in my own palace!’ exclaim- 
ed her father, in a tone indicative of intense aston- 
ishment. 

“ Even so, Sempronius—even so,” carelessly an- 
swered his former ward, Aulus Gillius. 

“ Away,thou ingrate! The wine has robbed 
thee of both thy judgment and thy courtesy.” 

“ The host seldom reproaches his guests for too 
liberally partaking his hospitality,” returned the 
other, sneeringly. ‘“ Yet I can safely aver less has 
passed my lips than thine, noble Sempronius.” 

“ No one so boasts his temperance as the ine- 
briate himself. But away, before I forget that 
thy father was the friend of my bosom! ” 

“Softly, softly,’ returned Aulus, with a cold, 
malicious smile. “ Let me lay before the emperor 
the contents of a certain ivory casket and yonder 
slave shall not have three times announced the 
hour ere thou shalt sleep quietly beneath the waves 
of the Tiber.” 

“ Sayest thou this to thy guardian?” 

“ Aye, truly, my guardian thou certainly wast, 
and I have thought in my foolish gratitude of burn- 
ing those parchments. The temptation has how- 
ever passed since my estates were well managed— 
for thy daughter.” 

“ Stop,” said Sempronius, and his voice was so 
deep and earnest, that it startled his listener. 
“ Stop, and hear the answer of a man who never 
yet repented him of his spoken word. My daugh- 
ter is dearer to me than rank, fortune—aye, than 
iife itself. The last evening witnessed her betrothal 
—to-morrow’s sun shall witness her marriage.” 

“| will not believe it. My name is as noble, my 
palace as magnificent as your own. Give her to 
me, and upon yonder table shall lie the parchments 
upon which depends your fate.” 

“ It cannot and shall not be,” answered Sempro- 
nius.” For death I have been ready ever since 
I braved it by the act those parchments reveal—the 
rescue of thy father’s only brother. Whenever and 
in whatever form it come I shall meet it cheer- 
fully. But thou, young Aulus, shalt not marry my 
daughter, shalt not greet her in friendship, hear 
the rustle of her silken robe, stand upon the earth 
her footstep has trodden. 
alone.” 

With an agony of which she had no previous 
conception the young girl had listened to this con- 
versation. A death-like heart-sickness crept over 
her, growing more and more intense till she sank 
back exhausted. No one approached, for she had 
dismissed her maidens, but by and by a breeze bent 
the boughs of the limes and sending its refreshing 
coolness through the unclosed window, slowly re- 
vived her. Raising herself feebly she wondered 


And now leave me 
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where she wasand why she wasalone. She look- 
ed out into the moonlight and heard the fountain 
falling with liquid cadence into the sculptured ba- 
sin, and she could not tell why a weight lay on her 
heart. Then came back toher the memory of the 
past night. Every sentence, every word so full of 
fearful meaning. One single thought filled her 
mind, one terrible fear, one terrific image. “ Per- 
ish!” she cried, “hopes only to be fulfilled by a 
father’s ruin! Vanish anticipations only to be real- 
ized by a father’s death!” 

Her whole form seemed to dilate. Her counte- 
nance became radiant with a generous resolve. 
But her step faltered when she entered the dress- 
ing-room where she had laughed so gayly but a few 
short hours before. There stood the marble table 
from the villa of Horace, and upon. it filled with 
lilies, a vase of the rare striped onyx. here, too, 
gleaming beneath the suspended lamps of the can- 
dleabrum, lay the star like opals worth the revenue 
of a province—all his gifts. She paused and her 
tears fell like rain-drops over the jewels. Again 
she recovered herself—passed on to the library and 
sat down by the least of the two glittering tables. 
A slave started up at her entrance, trimmed the 
lamps and stood with folded arms and downcast 
eyes to receive hercommands. 

“TI wisn nothing, good Cesario,” she said, 
“ but to be alone,” and she paused till he closed 
the door and lay down on amat beyond. As she 
unlocked the delicate ivory escritoir her eye fol- 
lowed every curve in the garland of blossoms cut 
with such spirit upon the lid and lingered on every 
line and stroke upon the agate inlaid below. The 
tiny inkstand of emerald, itself a study, the silver 
calamus, the crystal cases for silk and wax, the 
exquisite sapphire seals, the small gold perfume 
box which seemed to imprison rose buds dipped in 
the morning dew, the citron tablets, and the rolls 
of parchments, all were from him—from him to 
whom she had come to bid farewell—not fora day, 
a year, but, alas! forever. 

« Better myself than my father,” she murmured. 
« Would that we could lie down and sleep togeth- 
er!’’ More than once she paused overcome by 
emotion, but she grew firmer as she proceeded, 
folded the letter, knotted the silk about it, sealed 
it carefully, and gave it to the slave. She wrote 
again, but it was only a few lines and there was 
no moisture in her eye. A haughty bearing to 
which she had ever been unaccustomed—indig- 
nation and scorn and deep disgust, told the sub- 
ject of the hasty words. Then she rose and bathed 
her brow and hands as if to wash away the 
memory of the act, and stepping through the case- 
ment again visited the little lake and the cluster 
of orange trees. 





The morning was somewhat advanced when 
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she returned to her sitting-room, and learned with 


terror that her father had gone to the city for 
the day. “I will save him!” she exclaimed, 
“ and here, even here, amidst these proofs of his 
love, will I meet the base destroyer! Then, in- 
deed, I cannot waver!” She glanced along the 
wall of pale blue marble to the rich mosaic inlaid 
just opposite the window where she sat. It was 
Aurora about to open the portals of thesun. The 
finest emeralds gave appropriate coloring to the 
ocean from which she rose—opals, changing with 
every chunging light, formed her chariot, spirit- 
horses of orient pearls seemed to spurn the cloud- 
wreath on which they trod, her own beautiful gar- 
ments of orange jacinths reflected the few sunbeams 
escaped from confinement, while the sky, at the 
farthest extremity of the clear blue sapphire, grew 
brighter and brighter near the sun as these were 
exchanged for the gold tinged chrysoprase. She 
remembered the loving glance of her father as he 
led her toward it when completed, and, withdraw- 
ing the curtain, said, “This for thee, for thou 
makest for me a perpetual morning,” and how he 
watched her admiring gaze, and listened with 
pleased attention to every word of transport. 

Then she turned toward the ceiling where less 
richly but almost as beautifully the artist had por- 
trayed the lovely Iphigenia, borne upon a cloud from 
the sacrificial altar, for which the goddess had sub- 
stituted a hind. There appeared in her counten- 
ance a joy, not so much in the favor of the goddess, 
as in the consciousness of unswerving and unselfish 
filial love. “ Fora father!” she murmured, “ for a 
father!” and profound peace settled upon her soul. 

In a few moments Aulus was announced. At 
sight of him her anguish returned, and the despair 
with which she regarded him excited in his breast 
a transient sympathy. It passed, however, with 
the moment that gave it birth, and he boldly scan- 
ned her features and figure, thinking at the same 
time, that the mourning garb she had assumed was 
infinitely becoming. He was advancing to salute 
her, but she waved him back with a dignity which 
both awed and surprised him. 

* Approach me not, Aulus,” she said, “ not even 
to offer me the gem you are displaying. I pity 
the weakness which seeks to conciliate by such 
paltry means, aid lothe the baubles, which, like 
the lamps of the fire-fly, have betrayed me to the 
destroyer.” 

«* Nay, not so, dearest Julia, you cannot suppose 
the lord of the Pincian palace needs even the 
princely wealth so tastefully employed here, and, 
surely, you cannot use so harsh a term to the play- 
mate of your childhood, who has come to lay fame 
and fortune at your feet, and who seeks but to 


show the devotion of a heart only too entirely your 


“ Your fame,” answered the lady, “is far too 
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polluted an offering to lay on a stainless altar, your 
fortune is no longer in existence, and, I, at least, 
should be unwilling to accept a heart so worn 
out by former occupants.” 

“ How strangely have I been misrepresented,” 
he answered, in a tone of profound sorrow. “ My 
rival—” 

“ Mention him not, Aulus. Let his name never 
pass your lips. Yours never dwells on his. Yet 
am I not so entirely secluded as to be ignorant of 
the fate of the beautiful Cecelia and the young 
Corella, of the reputation of the Pincian palace, the 
means which hasten the reluctant and terrify the 
timid ; therefore attempt no deceit. I overheard, 
also, your conversation with my father, and, un- 
known to him, offer the price you place upon those 
parchments. And now, adieu. When such pre- 
parations as pride may dictate are completed the 
victim will be ready.” 

She disappeared behind the drapery leaving Au- 
lus still standing and overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment. “ Jupiter!” he exclaimed, “ how handsome 
she is! She is really glorious! The pretty bird 
may cry as angrily and ruffle her feathers as often 
as she will so I keep her safely caged. At least 
I shall now have no whining about deception, and 
her knowledge, however obtained, may save some 
awkward discoveries.” 





The Pincian palace stood in one of the most fre- 
quented parts of the city, and directly opposite a 
temple of Jupiter. So entirely had it been altered 
to suit the depraved taste and minister to the pur- 
suits of the present proprietor, that his father, could 
he have returned to claim it, would scarcely have 
recognized, much less have permitted its existence. 
The last of a suite of rooms shared by him with 
the successive partners of his pleasures was very 
large, with a high arched entrance, on the twisted 
pillars of which were sculptured the scandalous 
histories of the gods. Lamps upon low tripods 
alternated with flower vases, but they burned dimly 
in the incense which hung in clouds, and partly 
veiled the licentious pictures which glowed upon 
the walls. Slippers of various colors, with sandals 
of leaves and twigs, caskets of jewels, cometics and 
ribbons, with masks and musical! instruments were 
scattered about. Upon a couch a female lay toss- 
ing restlessly from side to side, and often startled 
the slave who watched the clepsydra in the ante- 
room by demanding the hour. The regular and 
musical fall of the water drops seemed at length to 
soothe her and she slept. 

The night was considerably advanced when 
Aulus returned home. At the sound of his step 
the female started, hastily adjusted her brilliant 
garments and replaced the embroidered fillet 
around her hair. He scarcely noticed her wel- 
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actors ; and for instruments, the dagger, the sword, 
the stylus, the hemlock of Socrates, and the cord 
of the orientals.” 

The girl busied herself among some flowers to 
conceal the deep disgust and bitter scorn which 
every feature expressed by turns, but a softer mood 
came over her, and she drew a cushion to the 


come, and said, throwing himself on the couch she 
had quitted, ““ You must away, Victoria.” 
« Away?” repeated she, inquiringly. 
scarcely a person to be thus summarily dismissed.” 
“ Pardon me,” said Aulus, with a sneer, “ if I 
have not duly estimated your merits. Perhaps I 
am somewhat hasty, but I hardly care to introduce 
my bride to apartments occupied by my mistress. couch on which Aulus lay, and leaning her head 
Besides [want a change. I am quite tired of thee, ° against it, took his hand in her's. 
good friend. Thy eyes are so brilliant, and thy ¢ “Aulus,” she said, sadly, “ Aulus, hast thou 
talents so varied and wonderful, that Iam abso- > Utterly forgotten the past? Hast thou no memory 
lutely weary of admiring. Then it will be some- 3 for the time when, worshiping you even as a di- 
thing quite stirring and unusual to refit these rooms 3 Vinity, I came here fatherless, motherless, aye, 
in the chastest style from designs by Vounsius. The 
high-born dames, too, who have really quite shun- 
ned the palace, will crowd here in their superb 
chariots. And the fortune! queenly Victoria, the 
fortune! My expenditures have been supported 
only by the accumulations effected by my guardian 
and, now, to replenish my exhausted treasury, the 
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sisterless and brotherless, to be a sister to thee ? 
All Rome was at my feet, and you withdrew me 
from my conquests because, you said, they were 
disturbing the tranquillity and marring the beauty 
of my soul. You said that in all honor I should re- 
main here, cared for by thy guardian and watched 
over by thyself, until we could be wedded. Thy 


vw 


lady brings many millions of sesterces.” 

Aulus was not a coward but he might well 
have shrunk from the peculiar expression which 
slowly gathered and became fixed upon the girl’s 
countenance. The sudden gleams of fiery light 


guardian I admired, venerated as of a higher and 
better nature, and believing he would approve the 
Step, supposing him to be your frequent and hon- 
ored guest, I trusted to your promises. How they 
have been kept, you know. A prisoner in the 
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palace of which I thought to be the mistress, shut 
from the world by walls which to look upon is pol- 
lution, forced to a degradation, the thought of 
which appals. Wouldst thou indeed now thrust 


which came and went with equal swiftness, the 
gradually paling cheek and the closely shut lips 
which indicated the forming of some stern resolve. 
There was no displeasure in her tone, however, 


am 


Sw 


as she asked, at the same time extinguishing the 
still burning incense, “ Whom do you wed?” 

“ No other than my old playfellow, Julia. She 
has grown lovely as morning, and through all 
Rome her name is a synonyme for virtue. I had 
quite forgotten her till, by mere chance, I joined a 
friend invited to her betrothal.” 

“T wonder that she, being such as you describe 
her, should have chosen you, and that her father, 
a lover of strict justice, should permit her to break 
her plighted word. ”’ 

“ To answer the first, you may remember you 
have yourself declared me irresistsble, and for the 
second, it would have been somewhat awkward to 
refuse,since yonder box contains that which might 
inconveniently limit both life and fortune. So he 
was obliged to yield to our united prayer,” and he 
laughed loudly. 

“Thou art crafty, young Aulus, beyond thy 
years ; but hast thou taken the admeasurements of 
human hate ?” 

‘“* Hate! Dost thou speak of the passion only, or 
of it as cherished by some one individual ?” 

“J referred to that of the humiliated father and 
the incensed lover.” 

“Oh, I shall retain such a part of the parch- 
ment as will smother that of the first, and so many 
ways to dispose of the last present themselves, that 
nothing could be of less importance. There are 
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me from thee, because 1 am that despicable thing 
thyself hast made me ?”’ 

‘* Ah! thou really weariest me. What a long 
story isthis! Thou canst stay in the next street 
till I am tired of my wife.” 

The frame of the girl shook, but her face was 
concealed in the drapery, and she sat there till sure 
that her betrayerslept. Then she took a key from 
his girdle, unlocked the casket he had mentioned, 
and secured the parchments within. This done she 
drew his signet ring from his finger, opened a little 
box, and placed it in his bosom. A slight, fragrant 
mist enveloped him, and she went out and fastened 
the door behind her. 

She threw over her a heavy cloak, drew the hood 
closely about her face and passed through the hall. 
The gate had been shut to her, but now she held 
up the ring and it swung open. It was the first 
time she had stepped into the street for many 
months, yet she did not once look either at the 
starry sky or at the palaces where she had once 
been welcome. She. passed the home of her in- 
fancy, but it won no glance—the gardens in which 
she afterwards sported but she did not turn her 
head. On, on, with unwavering purpose, without 
remorse, without fear, without regret, till she stood 
before the villa of Sempronius.* Her impetuous 
knock was immediately answered, and the watch- 
ing admissia carried her message to his lord. 
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the dungeons beneath for a stage, my slaves for The good man was with the aid of his secreta- 
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ries arranging his aflairs, but, though believing the Sempronius started, for he recognized the | 
messenger of death to have arrived, his hand did } parchments. 
not tremble, nor his voice falter. “ Admit him,” * Are these all?” she asked. 
he said, quietly, and again began to dictate. « All, and let me—” 


The female advanced a few steps into the room } « Thank me not,” she said, calmly and coldly. 
and stopped. ‘I would see you alone,” she said. S He injured, nay, destroyed me, and I have de- 
A look was sufficient dismissal, and when the stroyed him.” She drew the cloak around her 
door was closed, Sempronius asked, “ Who are | and was gone. 
you, for your voice seems strangely familiar ? ” The next day the bridal train of Lucius and Julia 
“« Ask rather what I was and what I shall soon } were startled by the report, that the lady Victoria, 
be,” she answered, and, letting the cloak fall she about whose sudden disappearance much curiosity 
stood before him with features so rigid that they ; had been excited some time before, had thrown 
seemed to have been carved from marble. “I >) herself into the Tiber, and Aulus Gillius had also 
was Victoria, and with these I repay the kindness } been found dead, in consequence of excessive in- 
I received from you.” } dulgence in the wine of Chios. 





AN OGEAN GRAVE. 
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I rear not death, I fear not death— 
This is the common lot 

Forjall that breathe—the cypress wreath, 
The shroud, and the narrow plot. 

But shuddering chills creep through my soul 
As I think of the cold, dark grave, 
Where the rioting worm may o’er me stroll, 
And above rank weeds may wave. 

I fear not death, I fear not death, 
But make me no prison cell, 
I could not rest, damp clods beneath, 
But bear me away with the zephyr’s breath, 
Where oceans rol] and swell : 
In the deep blue sea, 
Oh bury me! 
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When chilled my form and closed my eyes, 
Seek not some lonely spot, 
fo lay me there a sacrifice 
For worms—like them to rot. 
Oh rather build a funeral fire, 
And Jay my body there ; 
Ascending with ascending fire, 
To mingle in the air. 
Far better, than like a useless clod, 
To tenant a yawning grave 
Butjbetter still the loaded shroud 
And a plunge in the living wave ; 
In the deep blue sea, 
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I'd rather be an eagle’s prey, 
Than moulder in the grave away. 

But nobler burial! for me, 

Down in the deep, dark bounding sea, 
When palsied is life’s throbbing seat ; 

With the furrowed waves a funeral train, 
And the howling winds as mourners sweet, 
And the milk-white foam my winding sheet, 

To waste in the tumbling wave. 

In the deep blue sea, 
Oh bury me! 


Tell not of some sequestered nook, 
Where fragrant wild flowers love to grow, 
Where murmers on the lonely brook, 
And the honey-bee hums his music low. 
Oh tell me not of waving trees, 
And bright birds warbling their sweet notes ; 
Where borne upon the whispering breeze, 
Ever at eve a requiem floats. 
I care not for the sighs of those 
Who tread the church-yard’s mazes drear 
Lightly to pluck the blooming rose, 
And only here to drop a tear. 
Then lay me not in shady bowers 
Nor leave me in the grave’s cold gloom, 
A sepulchre still, though decked with flowers, 
I cannot love the fairest tomb. 
I fear not death, { fear not death, 





Oh bury me! But make me no prison cell ; 
& ? I could not rest damp clods beneath, ) 
Oh could I scan the future o’er ; But bear me away with the zephyr’s breath, . 
And hear the eagle screaming hoarse, Where oceans roll and swell. ¢ 
i And bless each bloody fang that tore ; In the deep blue sea, w 
A fragment from my mangled corse ; Oh bury me! ts 
ir ators tees ee ae 
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THE BRIDAL PRAYER. 


BY ROBERT A. 


WEST. 


(See the Engraving.) 


“Dip you see the wedding last evening?” in- 
quired a lady of our acquaintance, who, herself 
guiltless of the sin of matrimony, was exceedingly 
apt at finding out every instance at variance with 
her example. 

“ The wedding!” responded the lively beauty 
to whom her remarks were addressed, “I never 
heard a word about it. Pray who are the happy 
pair?” 

“Happy, indeed! well, I must acknowledge they 
appeareu happy, but the heart—ah ! the heart is hid- 
den from our view,and many a fair smile sits upon 
the countenance when the heart is riven with an- 
guish.” 

But that lovely pair were happy—happy as 
worldly comfort and mutual affection could make 
them ; and happy wou!d they have been, even if 
worldly competency had not formed an ingredient 
in their blissful cup. The story may be briefly 
told ; the lesson taught by their history should not 
however be readily dismissed from the reader’s 
mind ané memory. 

The bride that evening was Corinne Well- 
more—the bridegroom Alfred Dayton, my college 
chum and friend. Never did a nobler heart than 
his beat within human bosom. With a prover- 
bial generosity of disposition he united a keen 
sense of personal responsibility, and recognized a 
high code of morals. Of a temperament naturally 
warm and violent, strong in his attachments and 
ardent in his friendships, he yet gave ear to the 
voice of reason, and measured his steps with 
deliberation and judgment. Easily touched in 
his association by the mystic sympathy of first 
impressions, he yet deferred his opinions and 
curbed his impulsive nature until observation had 
confirmed what his heart had prompted him to 
believe. When he gave the right hand of friend- 
ship, nothing but the clearest proof of unworthi- 
ness could induce him to withdraw it. He was a 
universal favorite, and yet modest withal. 

I shall not readily forget the first occasion on 
which he freely spoke to me about a passion which 
I plainly saw had taken deep hold of his heart. 
We were seated in my library, he having called 
upon me, no doubt, with the intention of “ open- 
ing his mind on the subject,” and perceiving his 
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abstraction I confess I felt very maliciously in- 
clined, the more so perhaps from a ridiculous 
notion I then entertained that love, folly and 
madness were synonymous terms; or that, at 
least, “falling in love” was a sort of voluntary 
submersion in the vortex of passion. I was young 
and inexperienced then, and might be pardoned 
for such heterodox views. Poor Dayton’s elon- 
gated physiognomy that evening provoked my 
mirth. He took a seat near the table, rested his 
cheek upon his hand, his elbow fixed upon the 
table, and was soon lost in a revery. As this 
did not much tend to promote either intellectual 
improvement or social enjoyment, I essayed to 
jeer him out of gloominess, and provoke him into 
a better spirit. ; 

“You seem remarkably cheerful to-night, Al- 
fred!” said I, ironically. 3 

“ You know better,” replied he, in most solemv 
tone, “I am not cheerful—I am not even con- 
tented, much less happy—lI am falling out of love 
with the world—with every thing.” 

“The secret of the matter being, I presume, 
that you have fallen in love with some goddess, or 
angel at the least, who has had too much discre- 
tion to reciprocate the folly. But who is this wise 
but cruel fair one?” I asked, running over imme- 
diately the names of all the ladies who I knew 
were not on the list of those he at all admired, but 
being equally careful not to approach the neigh- 
borhood where I easily surmised his affections 
were directed. 

There was a pause, for my catalogue was about 
exhausted. Suddenly he looked up at me and 
asked, “ Can you keep a secret?” 

“ Not at all,” I replied, “I never could keep a 
secret, and don’t think I can learn.” Another 
pause and I continued, laughing at his embarrass- 
ment, though my admiration of his character in- 
clined me to the opposite course. “ But, come, 
Dayton, you want to tell me all about the matter, 
and I am quite ready to hear. Perhaps I know 
more about your feelings toward Miss Wellmore 
than you think of; or I must have been blind 
indeed, associating so much with you, not to have 
known it.” 

After the usual protestations that he had never 
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betrayed his feelings—a delusion common to the 
incipient stages of the disease—the whole matter 
was discussed between us with a confidence that I 
shall not betray by repeating our conversation. Suf- 


fice it to say that we sat until near midnight with- 
out ever lighting a lamp, simply stirring up the 
Liverpool coal every now and then, for Dayton 
got so fairly under way that I could not find it in 
my heart to stop him, even to give the simple 
order for the lamp to be attended to. And more- 
over, as I presume all men do who are affected 
with the same malady, he became occasionally so 
rhapsodical and absurd, that I felt he would prefer 
only the dim light of the fire. After many false 
starts he at length departed, promising to call 
again upon me so soon as he had formally made 
proposals for Miss Wellmore’s hand, and received 
his answer. 

He proposed—was accepted—and the promise 
was sealed on each other’s lips. 

Perhaps the courteous reader may have had the 
same “hour of bliss,’ and if so he will remember 
the extreme complacency with which on that occa- 
sion he regarded every object, every person, and 
himself ; how he smiled, and chuckled, and con- 
gratulated himself, as “ homeward-bound” after 
the delicious interview; how he gave the wall 
alike to the weak and to the strong, and even left 
the pavement for the mire, rather than incommode 
the most humble pedestrian ; and when the glance 
of recognition met his eye, how wonderfully com- 
plaisant he became, and how animated though 
somewhat incomprehensible in his friendly inqui- 
ries. Pursuing these reminiscence—agreeeble or 
disagreeable as the issue of the affair was pleasant 
or otherwise—he will recollect how, on reaching 
his apartment, he indulged, for hours, in sweet 
memories, and built most magnificent (aerial) 
castles, the Protean forms of which defied all 
rules of architectural science. And in this por- 
trait of himself, the reader has already drawn the 
picture of Alfred Dayton when he called upon me 
that evening. Nor will I deny that I strongly 
sympathized with him in his novel and overflowin g 
joy, for I knew that not only were the young cou- 
ple mutually worthy of each other, but eminently 
calculated to promote each other’s present and 
future hapiness. 

In the heart of Alfred Dayton there was a 
strong current of religious feeling. It scarcely 
took the distinctive form often found where there 
exists a less powerful and controlling principle, but 
it operated to a great and beneficial extent upon 
his life, and often came to his aid when his impul- 
sive and generous nature might have otherwise 
led him into tempation. And in Miss Wellmore 
he had found a friend whose example would be 
beneficial to him, for with her religion was a noble 
and ever active principle. By its precepts she 
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regulated her conduct. But she loved religion for 
its benevolent character ; to her it was the cement 
and the sweetener of all social enjoyments. Some 
minds are so constituted that they seem to see 
religion only in its prohibitory aspects—it is their 
constitutional misfortune to be ascetics, and even 
piety does not entirely eradicate their constitu- 
tional infirmity. They would leave the world and 
seek seclusion in the cloister did circumstances 
favor their natural bias, and the only remedy for 
such spirits is to drink deeper into the benign, 
catholic, philanthropic spirit of Christianity. 
Without Christianity they would be misanthropes, 
and it takes much religion to make them philan- 
thropists. Miss Wellmore was not of this class, 
and for my friend’s sake I rejoiced at this. 

But let me say something of her personal ap- 
pearance. The all-conquering son of Venus is 
generally represented as being blindfold, and it 
is also said, that no sooner does his pointed dart 
take effect than his victim’s vision also becomes 
partial and obscured, more particularly with regard 
to the object to whom his affections are directed. 
She who before was but woman, now becomes 
angelic and super-human Is she personally de- 
formed? It adds interest to her appearance. 
What before was haughtiness and pride is now 
fitting dignity and proper independence ; _pusil- 
lanimity and weakness are transformed into gen- 
tleness and suavity ; her defects are forgotten and 
overlooked—her excellencies are magnified and 
extolled. Such is love ; and were Alfred Dayton 
about to sketch a portrait of Corinne Wellmore, 
the reader would almost intuitively make allow- 
ance for the perversion of his vision, and suppose 
her real Joveliness to be the overdrawn picture of 
prejudiced feelings and biassed judgment. To 
me, however, cannot be attributed the same blind- 
ness, nor can I be accused of the like partiality, 
and I shall therefore claim the reader’s confidence 
in the fidelity of my description. 

Miss Wellmore was eminently attractive in 
person, and captivating in her manners. A con- 
noisseur might not perhaps pronounce her beauti- 
ful, and those who look not for an expression of 
soul in the face would perhaps join him in the 
opinion; and the passing stranger, though he 
might be struck with some pleasing peculiarity 
both of features and deportment, might not per- 
haps yield to ber the palm, which among those 
who’knew her intimately was cheerfully awarded 
to her—yet beautiful she was, and lovely, as 
night’s beauteous orb when it bursts upon you in 
all its placidity and unearthliness. Her eye alone 
spoke of exhaustless fonts of feeling, and had a 
bewitchery in its glance all but irresistible. ‘lo 
read those expressive orbs was one ef the most 
agreeable employments a man could desire. 
There seemed to be a depth behind them—in 
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KING DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. 
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them—of truthfulness and intelligence which be- 
spoke the presence of a pure and intellectual 
being. Her figure, too, without being command- 
ing, was pleasing ; and all Mr. Dayton’s friends 
wished him joy of his blissful prospects. 

Had any doubted Miss Wellmore’s fitness for 
the station on which she was about to enter, such 
doubts would have been entirely removed by, a 
circumstance which took place on the bridal even- 
ing, and to which the artist has given perpetuity. 
As the personal friend of the bridegroom, I had 
consented to fill the important and generally pleas- 
sant office of groom’s-man—al ways pleasant if the 
bride’s-maid be at all after your heart’s liking. 
We had assembled at the house of the bride’s 
father, and after the ladies, with a little assist- 
ance, of course, from the gentlemen, just by way 
of variety, had duly decorated the drawing-room 
where the marriage ceremony was to be perform- 
ed, we were chatting in an ante-room, when some 
question of order arose on which it was adjudged 
to be most becoming to consult the taste and 
wishes of Miss Wellmore ; and away ran the 
merry, laughing, bright-eyed maiden who was to 
venture with me so near the vortex of the ma- 
trimonial whirlpool—whether we subsequently 
steered clear is another matter, about which the 
reader can feel no possible curiosity—away she 
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bounded, light as a fairy, though of more value to 
one heart than a million of those eccentric jades ; 
but ere long she returned to us, sober and sedate, 
and her eyes suffused with tears. We felt a mo- 
mentary anxiety lest something painful had occur- 
red, but that was soon dispelled by an exclamation 
from the young lady—* Corinne deserves to be 
happy, and a happy wife she will be!” 

Farther explanation revealed a circumstance of 
deepest interest and import. The bridesmaid 
seeking her friend, had descended into the draw- 
ing-room, and there had seen the bride—in the 
room, surrounded by the adjuncts, and kneeling 
upon the very spot where soon her vows were to 
be plighted to the beloved of her heart—kneeling 
devoutly before her “ Father which was in hea- 
ven,” and humbly supplicating his blessing upon 
the union, and upon their future path. “ Oh,” 
said the narrator, “ my heart strongly prompted 
me to kneel down by her side—to blend my soul 
with her’s in that solemn moment—but the scene 
was too sacred, and I retired unseen, and left her 
in converse with her God.” 

The reader will need no assurance that Mr. 
and Mrs. Dayton live in constant peace, and in 
the enjoyment of favoring Heaven’s peculiar 
smile. The lesson let every heart learn for 
itself. 





KING DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. 


BY MRS. D. 


ELLEN GOODMAN. 





One fair Summer's day when the bright earth was clad 
In her vesture of beautiful dyes, 

When a burst of wild music that made the heart glad 
Was heard on the soft winds to rise— 

King Death took his arrow and wandered along, 
"Till he came to a gurden of flowers ; 

When he bent low his ear to list to a song 
That stole softly from vine-hidden bowers. 


On a soft mossy seat reclined a young girl 
In the flush of her beauty and grace; 
On her forehead of snow lay a bright, golden curl, 
And a smile wreathed her beautiful face. 
Her soft eye of blue was bent laughingly down 
To a garland her fuiry hands wrought, 
While the rich, mellow strain from her red lips that glow'd, 
On the wings of the zephyr was caught. 


King Death stood awhile ’till the last liquid sound 
Had melted in sweetness away ; 

Then he stealthily stole o’er the flower-sprinkled ground, 
To the bower where the sweet maiden Jay ; 
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With his cold, icy fingers he parted the vine, 
And gazed on his victim awhile— 
Saw her fair dimpled hands the rich blossoms entwine, 


And her dark eye grow bright with a smile. 


Then over her full lips and rose-tinted cheek 
That smile in its radiance crept ; [speak , * 
On her tongue a soft murmur, which words might not 
Told the tale in her bosom that slept. 
She raised with her slight fairy fingers the wreath, 
And placed it upon her young head, 
A low burst of gladness came with her last breath— 
For King Death his arrow had sped. 


Sweet maiden ! one sound—a low quivering sigh 
Came tremblingly from her fond breast ; 

The dark lashes fell o’er the deep azure eye— 
The pure spirit soared to its rest. 

King Death bent one moment above the fair head 
With its clustering ringlets of gold— 

Then smiling, he turned from her green, mossy bed, 
And left the maid lifeless and cold. 
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PLEASURE! NAUGHT BUT PLEASURE. 


MUSIC BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 
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To all that’s fair, a gallant air, To eye of blue, or darker hue, ) 
To beauty’s peerless treasure ; Charms made at Heaven's sweet leisure, 
To her we love beyond compare, To pierce poor mortals through and through, 
And pleasure—naught but pleasure! With pleasure—naught but pleasure ! 
Iv. 
And dearest part, the constant heart, 
That wears not with Time’s pressure, 
Found true as steel, when sorrows smart, 
Ah! gat is pleasure! pleasure ! 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Lire anp Vovaces or AmERIcUS VxesPUCcIUs. 
Lester and Andrew Foster. New York: Baker & Scribner. - 


All intelligent readers are concerned in the production of 
this book: Such a work was greatly needed and can scarcely 
fail to receive extensive patronage. Perhaps it was desirable 
that a collated history should have emanated from some 
other quarter, though Mr. Lester, as a resident for some years 
in the country which gave birth to the subject of this volume, 
has certainly been favored with peculiar advantages for ob- 
taining authentic details. He professes to have devoted his 
leisure to this purpose, and to have collected books, charts 
and manuscripts bearing upon the history of the remarkable 
man of whom he writes. With these advantages he has 
thrown considerable light upon some portion of history hith- 
erto obscure— perhaps we should say hitherto comparatively 
unknown to the English reader, seeing that various accounts 
of Americus and his voyages have been published in the Spa- 
nish, Italian and German languages. Mr. Foster, whose 
sound judgment and intimate acquaintance with European 
history Mr. Lester has wisely brought to his aid, has doubt- 
less contributed much tu the reliableness of the history, and 
weighing well the contents of the volumes we incline to 
recommend it as a valuable addition to the historian’s library 
Every man professing a love for his country should make 
himself familiar with the life and voyages of Americus Ves- 
pucius. 

Prairie Lanp. By Eliza Farnham. .Vew York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

This forms a volume of Harper’s “*New Miscellany.” 
From a hasty perusal of the first fifty pages, we were inclined 
to commend this volume as a faithful portraiture of the “ far 
West.” As we dived deeper into the volume we confess to 
a considerable abatement of our good opinion. Believing 
still that the writer has aimed at a truthful portraiture—that 
in fact she has drawn the picture as it appeared to her—we 
perceive abundant evidence of disrelish for her new home, so 
much so as to shake our confidence in the fidelity of her 
sketches. Instead of delineating truthfully, she has often car- 
ricatured broadly characters and incidents whick fell under 
her ubservation. Yet that the book is readable is unques- 
tionable, and any who will bearin mind the drawback to 
which we have adverted will find not a little information 
and much amusement. The author however migiit have 
refined her style without detriment to the popularity of her 
book. 


Sacrep Puitosorpny or THE Sxrasons. By Rev. Henry 
Duncan, D. D. New York; Robert Carter. 


Two volumes of this delightful work have been published 
by Mr. Carter—Spring and Summer. The former and part 
of the latter we have read with unalloyed pleasure. Each 
abounds with information of the highest interest ; and by an 
easy and natural process the information imparted to the 
reuder is made to subserve the interests of true religion by 
showing that God ever exercises an active power even in the 
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natural events that are hourly occurring around us. The 
springing up of a blade of grass, the opening foliage of the 
trees, the instincts and habits of the four-footed “ beasts 
and creeping things,’’ the revolution of the seasons and ail 
created things are appealed to as witnesses of the existence and 
vigilant superintendence of the Divine Being. We know no 
work which is so fit a companion for every place and for al! 
seasons as these volumes. Wander where he will—in the se- 
cluded grove, by the meandering stream, in the fertile vale or 
on the mountain’s rugged brow—the reader will find in these 
volumes delightful and instructive companionship. Who ever 
contemplates an escape from the city’s noise and turmoil, and 
a seasonable relaxation in a pleasant tour, or a visit to some 
favorite resort, should have this book in his hands, and though 
he be a stranger to personal piety he will in Dr. Duncan's 
volumes find sources of inexhaustible pleasure and arguments 
for the existence and providence of God, that will commend 
themselves to his attention with irresistible force. 
Dwieut'’s THEoLogy. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
We have already spoken of this elegant but wonderfully 
cheap issue of the entire writings of Dr. Dwight, and only 
again advert to it to say that the four volumes are issued in 
beautiful style for the small sum of six dollars, No theologian 
can deem his library complete without a copy of Dwight, for 
nowhere else, we had almost said, will he find the entire 
scheme of theological truth so clearly and consecutively set 
forth in the same compass. This we may say, without any 
qualification, that the Messrs Harpers have conferred an un- 
speakable obligation on the younger class of the ministry by 
placing a good library edition of Dwight within their reach. 
It is also an excellent family book which no “ priest in his 
own house,” should be without. 


InpIAN GALLOWS, AND OTHER Poems. By J. K. Rhodes. 
New York: Edward Walker. 


The author of this volume is a literary debutante, and his 
first appearance will secure him the respect, if not the en- 
thusiastic admiration of his readers. His versification has a 
mellifluous, even flow, that ripples harmoniously on the ear, 
rarely interrupted in its calm and tranquil course. But we 
are not sure that this will secure to him present or even 
future popularity. Poetry should ever be harmonious, but 
it should be something more. The fire of poetry is perhaps 
its principal charm, and in this Mr. Rhodes is deficient. 
There is, however, a fine classic elegance in his strains 
which we greatly admire—a purity of taste, which distin- 
guishes his volume from the ‘legion ” of poetical contribu- 
tions to the ephemeral ijiterature of the day. We do not 
think Mr. Rhodes, so far as his fair fame is concerned, wil! 
have cause to regret this publication; and we would bespeak 
for it a generous reception. In the mechanical part it is 
very beautiful. 


Napo.geon axp wis Marsnats. By J. T. Headley. 


New York: Baker and Scribner. 
The second volume of this work is now published. We 
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differ from some eminent critics who have spoken of it 
chiefly in respect to Mr. Headley’s estimate of Napoleon, 
while we admire the author’s independence in setting forth 
his views, and have put faith in his honesty. But with 
authentic history before us, we cannot arrive at the same 
conclusions in reference to Napoleon’s warlike career. That 
he loved war, and that he iadulged his passion with the 
controlling motive of self-exaitation and aggrandizement, 
we have yet to find good reason for disbelieving. Mr. Head- 
ley writes enthusiastically, and for that reason we like his 
volumes—it gives them a raciness which is perfectly re- 
freshing, and makes one respect the writer. And our objec- 
tion is confined exclusively to the point we have adverted 
to. More pleasant reading we have rarely met with. The 
author’s style is admirably suited to his subject; and did 
our limits admit of it, we could extract numerous passages 
which would prove that the author has displayed no ordinary 
amount of bold and vigorous thought and historical investi- 
gation, There is not the remotest taint of book-making 
about the volume. They may be safely commended as well 
worthy of purchase, and of careful and studious reading. 


Fiercuer’s DevotionaL Famity Bisie. WVew York: 


George Virtue. 

This superb edition of the Bible, with explanatory notes 
and practical illustrations by Rev. Dr. Alexander Fletcher, 
the wel! known author of the “ Guide to Family Devotion,” 
has reached the twenty-fourth number. 
unexceptionable edition of the sacred Scriptures, but is in 


It is not only an 


every sense immensely valuable. The “notes ’’ increase in 
intergt and importance as the work approaches the more 
practical portions of Holy Writ. Each number is accompa- 
*hied by a line engraving of exquisite beauty, by English 
artists, ufter paintings of the old masters Many of these 
engravings are perfect gems and could not be purchased 
We do not hesitate 


to give the highest commendation to this publication, and 


( separately for the price of the nnmber. 


( urge atl our readers to become subscribers fur it. It 1s pub- 
) lished in numbers at twenty-five cents each, 
‘ D'Ausiene’s Discourses. New York: Harper and 


B rothers. 


( This is a volume which few will care to be without. It is 


a collection of various discourses, pamphiets, é&c., published 
by D’ Aubigne prior to the publication of his popuiar work on 
the history of the Refurmation. The volume is prefaced by 
a brief introduction from the pen of Dr. Baird, by whose son 
the work is translated. There breathes through each of the 
discourses a spirit of sound evangelical piety ; and the style 
in which they are written is, in our estimation, superior to 


ee eee 


that of his larger and more recent publications. 


} Tue Boston Meiopgon. By E. L. White. Boston : 


Elias Howe. 

This is a collection of secular melodies, consisting of songs, 
( glees, catches, &c., of the most popular class, arranged for 
four voices. We have heard it spokea of in the highest 
terms by competent judges. 


PicrortaL History or En@tanp. New York: Har- 


( per and Brothers. 

This is a new publication in this country, the first and 
second numbers only having, at this present writing, made 
) their appearance. As a specimen of book-making—typo- 


graphy, paper, illustrations—it is almost unique, and vies in 
beauty with the English edition which attained so wide a 
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popularity, The publishers have shown, in their Pictorial 
Bible, Illustrated Shakspeare, and Wandering Jew, the ca- 
pacity of their presses for the production of highly finished 
book-work ; but in this publication they have exceeded any 
thing they have yet produced. Of the work itself scarcely 
too favorable an opinion can be given. It is a standard 
work—a history of the people as well as of the kingdom—an 
impartial history withal, and copiously illustrated by very 
superior wood engravings. It is a book to be bought and 
read, and preserved in the library for future reference. 

Sketcues or Mexico. By Waddy Thompson, Esq. 

New York ; Wiley and Putnam. 

A charming book and withal a seasonable one, for who 
is not anxious just- now to obtain all possible information 
respecting Mexico and the Mexicans? Judging from the 
style in which this bouk is written, the opportunities which 
the author had for observation and inquiry while fur some 
years residing in the country in an official capacity, and Mr. 
Thompson’s reputation as un intelligent, liberal and candid 
gentleman, we have no hesitation in saying that this beautiful 
volume may be fully relied on as giving authentic informa- 
tion. Sure we are that Mr. Thompson's “ recollections ’’ 
are pleasantly indited, and that the interest of the reader 


will be sustained to the very last page of the volume. 


Tue Minera Springs or Western VIRGINIA. Vew 


York; Wiley and Putnam. 

A useful book for those who congregate at these places of 
resort. ‘The author gives an analysis of the water ut each 
spring, it medicinal properties, and the mode in which its 
curative effects are produced. Its value as a guide book to 
those who seek health at these springs may be gathered from 
the fact that it hus already reached u second edition—ua proof 


of popularity rarely given to books of the class. 


Boarping Our; A Tate or Domestic Lire. New 


York ; Harper and Brothers. 

We were much disappointed with this little volume. The 
style is crude, rugged, sloveuly, almost vulgar, and j ustice is 
not done to the subject. A former work from the same pen, 
entitled “Keeping House and House-keeping,” is a far 
superior production, and should be in the hands of every 
young person about entering on the mysteries of * Keeping 
House.”” 

This beautiful work is 
now complete. The Jast number contains the conclusion of 


Harpers’ Picroriat Bisie. 


the cor.cordance—a very good one by the way—the presenta - 
tion plates, and various registers with splendid frontispieces. 
Those of our readers who did not subscribe for it in parts, 
It isa“ family Bible,” fit for 
the wealthiest family under the skies. We saw some supe- 


should obtain an early copy. 


rior bindings for this work the other day at Shepard's, in 
Broadway ; they were very elegant, and in price very rea- 
sonable. 

Tue ILLUsTRATED SHAKSPEARE and the ILLUSTRATED 
Wanperine Jew. Harpers’ editions are in regular pro- 
gress, and well sustain the promise the first numbers gave of 
superiority in typographical and artistic decorations. The 
“* Shakspeare ’’ is a splendid edition, and has reached the 
82d number. 


Copre.LaNnp’s DicTionaRy OF PrRacricaL Mgpicine. 
York; Harper and Brothers. 


New 


This important work has reached the fifteenth number. 
We cannot but think that the medical faculty are placed 
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Harper and Brothers have published Tux Compiete 


under lasting obligations to the Messrs. Harpers who, by their 
Poems of H. W. Longfellow, in an elegant pamphlet ; 


mode of publication, have placed this valuable work within 
Conressions or a Pretty Woman, by Miss Pardoe, the 


the convenient reach of all. 
the title of which must have been conceived ina happy mo- 


Litta Hart. By Charles Burdett. Mew York: Baker § 
and Scribner. ; ment ; THe Busu Ranger or Van Detman’s Lan». a lively, 


wild romantic book that will find a host of readers; Curon) 
CLES OF CLOVERNOOK, by Douglas Jerrold, a pleasant writer ; 
Emitig WynpuaM, by the gifted author of “ T'wo old men's 
Tales,” which will prove to all who know the latter work a 
sufficient inducement for seeking acquaintance with the story 
of Emilie Wyndham. R. A. W. 


This little book, like others by the same author, is more to 
be commended for its object, than as a literary production. 
The moral is good, and there is no lack of incidents; they 
indeed crowd upon the reader and cause him to overlook 
several minor inaccuracies of style which would otherwise 


jar upon the mind. 





““RIO BRAVO.?? 


A MEXICAN LAMENT. 


Sucn of the readers of the Columbian as have seen the Vera Cruz Journal containing the original of the Rio Bravo Lament, 
by the popular Mexican poet Don Jose Maria Joacquin de Ho Axce de Saltillo, will perhaps not find the following hasty 
translation unacceptable. Cc. F. H. 
On the fatal field thou lavest, 

Nobly did all men could do. 


Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo 
Saw men ever such a sight ? 
Since the field of Roncesvalles, 


Senled the fate of many a knight ! Vabaly tase these beens colty. 


Castile on Montezuma’s shore, 


Dark is Palo Alto’s story, **Rio Bravo ’’—** Roncesvelles,”’ 


Sad Resarca Palma’s rout, 
On those fatal fields so gory, 


é 
Q 
: 
Many a gallant life went out. 


Ye are names blent evermore. 


Weepest thou lorn lady [nez, 
For thy lover ’mid the slain, 

There our best and bravest lances, Brave La Vega’s trenchant falchion. 
Shivered 'gainst the Northern steel, 

Left the valiant hearts that couched them 


*Neath the Northern charger’s heel. 


Cleft his slayer to the brain. 


Brave La Vega who all lonely, 
By a host of foes beset, 

Yielded up his sabre only, 
When his equal there he met 


Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! 
Minstrel ne’er knew such a fight, 
Since the field of Roncesvalles 


Sealed the fate of many a knight. Other champions not less noted, 


Sleep beneath that sullen wave, 
Rio Bravo thou hast floated, 
An army to an ocean grave. 


Rio Bravo, fatal river, 
Saw ye not while red with gore, 
Torrijohn all headless quiver, 


A ghastly trunk upon thy shore. On they came, those Northern horsemen. 


On like eagles toward the sun, 
Followed then the Northern bayonet, 
And the field was lost and won. 


Heard you not the wounded courses, 
Shrieking on your trampled banks, 
As the Northern wing’d artillery, 


Thundered on our shattered ranks ! O! for Orlando’s horn to rally 


His Palladins on that sad shore, 
There Arista, best and bravest, “ Rio Bravo ”-—“ Roncesvalles,” 


There Raguena tried and true, 


wy 


Ye are names blent evermore. 





TO OUR READERS. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that we have secured, exclusively for the Columbian Magazine, the contributions 
of “Fanny Forester” in this department of literature. Probably before this number of our magazine reache all its 
readers, that inimi:able and popular writer will have left this country to reside in Burmah, in a new relation—as the wife 
of Rev. Dr. Judson, a distinguished missionary of the Baptist denomination. Of course a new field of observation will 
present itself to her observant mind, and our readers may anticipate through the pages of the Columbian, where alone 
Fanny Forrester’s graphic sketches will appear, a continuation of that most pleasant literary intercourse which has so often 
beguiled and charmed them. We feel an honorable pride in making this announcement; the arrangement will, we trust, 
be regarded as another evidence that we appreciate the unparalleled bestowed upon us. 
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